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Call on us for the right answer 
to your school equipment needs 


We’re always at your service! Our ex- 
pert staff is ready at all times to give 
you sound, practical assistance in solv- 
ing your school equipment purchasing 
problems. 


We have the extensive experience, 
top-quality products, and ample facili- 
ties to help you do the best possible job 
of meeting your requirements—at rea- 
sonable cost. Depend on us, as so many 
other leading educators do, for what- 
ever service you need. 


Our latest free catalog is an up-to- 
the-minute guide to the finest in school 





furniture and equipment. 
You'll want it for handy 
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School Seating 
Universal Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 

Office and Library Furniture 
Filing Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Blackboard Supplies 
Flags 

Athletic Goods 
Janitorial Supplies 
Blackboards 

Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Inks 
Library Supplies 
Office Supplies 
School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 

Toilet Tissue 

Paper Towels 

Primary Materials 
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reference. Write for it today! And call 
on us at any time for service that is com- 
plete, convenient, and always reliable. 
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FREE—Send for our latest catalog today 


207 Van Ness Ave. South, San Franeiseo 3 


6900 Avalon Blivd., Los Angeles 3 


American UNIVERSAL 
Better-Sight Desk No. 333 
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SCHEDULE FOR 
DECEMBER AND 
JANUARY 


, BALLET MUSIC 
(Period C) 


. 11— European Ballet 
. 18— American Ballet 


SYMPHONIC MUSIC 
(Period D) 
8 —The Overture 
15— The Suite 
22— The Classical Symphony 
29-—The Romantic Symphony 


TEACHER’S MANUAL — FREE 
Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards are 
being sent to principals of Western 
schools, For additional Request 
Cards write to Standard School 
Broadcast, San Francisco 20, Calif. 
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1. Through a passageway at 
the end of the dining car, Alice 
saw three or four cooks in 
gleaming white, who were pre- 
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equipment, railroad dining cars could 
never prepare the hundred million 
meals they serve each year. 

Dining cars are just one of the many 
thousands of interesting and remark- 
able things which railroads provide so 
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Merry Christmas, Miss Miller... 


And so, Miss Miller, we want you to know that our 


Dear Miss Miller: 


You work hard. “Merry Christmas’? to you this season carries with it 
It is no easy task to turn 27,000,000 boys and girls into sincere thanks and appreciation for the vitally important 
healthy, intelligent citizens. Yet in your quiet, effective job you are doing, ; 
way that is what you and the million other teachers of Yours sincerely, 
America’s children are helping to do. And you are doing The Men and Women 
it in spite of generally inadequate pay scales, overcrowded of General Mills 


classrooms, and widespread indifference to your problems. 


We cannot forget that our company has a very real P. S. For details about the Program of g TEACHERS 


Sai . 6) Mo, 
stake in the results of your guidance and leadership. Assistance in Nutrition and Health Edu- © “0 
Quite suddenly these boys and girls of yours will become cation, write to the Educational Section, ) 










General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn 
the workers, the farmers, the stockholders, and the cus- F 
tomers upon whom we depend for existence. 





Helping you to plant the seeds of good citizenship 
seems to us to be sound business. That’s why, for example, 
we are cooperating to the fullest with those organizations 
seeking to improve your working and living conditions . . . 
why we are working with educators in a joint Nutrition 
Education program. 





Copyright 1947, General Mills, Inc. 
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RELIEF FOR EUROPEAN TEACHERS 


A PRACTICAL EXPRESSION OF THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


CHRISTMAS is the season of good will. At Christmas we are reminded of the hope 

that men of good will may have peace; and we try to be the kind of people who 
deserve a peaceful world. Aggressive good will was never more needed in the world 
than today. As war becomes more destructive and horrible, peace becomes more 
desirable. Every refinement in the science of annihilation gives added significance to 
the practical truth of the Christmas Message. 


Most teachers have little opportunity to participate directly in the organizations 
which are struggling to organize the world for peace. Teachers want peace desperately 
and, finding it so difficult to make concrete and practical contributions toward this end, 
are often tempted, in their seeming frustration, to join the cynics who have always said 
that war is inevitable. 


The drive for the relief of distressed European teachers being sponsored by the 
a National Education Association this holiday season is an opportunity for teachers in 
th it California to do something really practical in waging the peace. The teachers of Europe 
are facing tremendous responsibilities and most of them will be cold and hungry this 
Christmas. What these teachers think of us and our way of life will be an important 
factor in the kind of Europe we must deal with tomorrow. 


‘tant 


men 


i The food and clothing our dollars buy will be immediately significant, but in the 
VLLLUS 


long run the fact that we cared enough to help will be the most important. The National 
Education Association will take the responsibility of channeling these funds through 
agencies which will guarantee that the relief actually gets to those for whom it was 
intended. 


Local teacher clubs have been asked to give teachers the opportunity to contribute 
and then to send all contributions from the group in one check to CT A Headquarters at 
391 Sutter Street, San Francisco 8. 


; Checks should be made out to the California Teachers Association. 
A receipt will be sent immediately and all California contributions will be 
forwarded to the National Education Association in one check. i 
i 


In districts where no teacher organization exists, administrators should see that 
some person is selected in each building to take care of this matter. 


E have long talked of good will and peace. Here is an immediate and practical | 
opportunity to act. — A.F.C. \ 
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CTA BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Significant Items of Interest from the Board Meeting 


of November I, 1947. 


1. The Board adopted a plan to issue complimentary memberships to the exchange 
teachers from foreign countries who are teaching in California this year. 


2. Ordered an immediate State-wide Salary-Study, to be made by Dr. D. Lloyd Nelson 
and Dr. Irving Melbo of the University of Southern California, and to be ready early in 


January. 


3. Authorized necessary expenses for preparing materials to be used in a Study-Group 
Program, jointly sponsored by California Teachers Association, California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and California School Trustees Association, to create a better 
understanding of the methods used in teaching the Social Studies. It is hoped that at least 
1,000, Study Groups will be organized on a State-wide basis. 


4. The Board discussed a proposed Retirement Plan for the Association employees 
which it has under contemplation. After preliminary studies are made, it is hoped that 
the Association will join the NEA retirement system and thus provide a sound plan for 


its employees. 





FEWER VETERANS ENTER, 
MANY STAY 


DECIDED drop in the inflow of new 

veterans, but an overflowing reser- 
voir of total collegiate students, is the 
report upon current attendance at Amer- 
ican universities and colleges made pub- 
lic by Dr. Raymond Walters, president 
of University of Cincinnati and nation- 
ally-known statistician of higher educa- 
tion. 


Dr. Walters said: “As compared with 
the first-time GI invasion of the colleges 
a year ago, there are far fewer freshmen 
veterans of World War II on the campus 


this fall, the decreases ranging in gen- 
eral from 10 to 75%. 


“However, a remarkably high propor- 
tion of the 1,000,000 veterans who en- 
tered college last year, with federal pay- 
ment of their tuition and subsistence, 
did good academic work and have re- 
turned to upper classes this year. 

“THERE HAS BEEN, MOREOVER, A BIG 
INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
GOING TO COLLEGE DIRECTLY FROM HIGH 
SCHOOLS, SO THE COMBINED VETERANS 
AND NON-VETERANS TAKING BOTH FULL- 
TIME AND PART-TIME COURSES WILL PROB- 
ABLY APPROACH 2,500,000, As COMPARED 
WITH ABOUT 2,000,000 IN THE FALL OF 
1946. 


The current enrollment will likely 
prove over 50% larger than that of the 
prewar peak reached in the fall of 1939.” 
— Rural Editorial Service. 


AMERICAN SCIENTIST, now in its 35th 
volume, is published quarterly by the 
Society of Sigma Xi. The society is a 
national organization devoted to the en- 
couragement of research in science, pure 
and applied; executive secretary is 
George A. Baitsell, Yale University, New 
Haven. 
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SPORTSMANLIKE Drivinc. American 
Automobile Association, Washington DC, 
has issued an important textbook on the 
secondary-school-level entitled, “Sports- 
manlike Driving.” This comprehensive 
guide-book of over 400 pages has many 
illutsrations and thoroughly covers four 
major themes: the driver and the pedes- 
trian; sound driving practices; how to 
drive; and the Motor Age Advances. 
Each chapter has discussion topics, proj- 
ects, and other aids for good teaching 
and learning. The book is an important 
addition to the high school curriculum. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


CHOLASTIC National Industrial Arts 


\ Awards starts its second year with added 
classifications, more sponsors, and arrange- 
ments for an enlarged exhibit now under 
way. H. A. Sotzin, director of industrial 
arts education at San Jose State College, 
is the California representative on the na- 
tional advisory boards for the awards. 


The Industrial Arts Awards program is 
the newest of the Scholastic Awards, which 
have been conducted by Scholastic Maza- 
zines for more than 20 years, according to 
George H. Fern, director of the program. 
It has approval of the national contest 
committee, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. 


Both cash and merchandise prizes are 
being awarded. Scholastic Magazines pre- 
sents a Certificate of Merit to all students 
who win either prizes or honorable men- 
tions. 


For a free copy of the Rules Booklet 
write to George H. Fern, director, Scholas- 
tic Industrial Arts Awards, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, NY. 


World Affairs Conferenes 


7 first World Affairs Conferece on 

America’s International Policy in , 
Divided World will be held December 
12-14 at Asilomar, Pacific Grove on the 
Monterey Peninsula, under the auspices of 
World Affairs Council of Northern Cali: 
fornia, according to Dr. Monroe z 
Deutsch, president of the Council and vig, 
president and provost-emeritus of Univer. 
sity of California. 


The program, under direction of Lynn 
T. White jr, president of Mills College 
as chairman, centralizes attention and stim. 
ulates discussion on some of those prob. 
lems in world affairs which are paramount 
to the thinking of America. Each session 
will be led by a panel of several outstanding 
authorities and questions and commen 
from members attending the conference 
will be encouraged. 

Opening Friday night, the central theme 
of the first session will be Bases of Cop. 
flict and Cooperation in American Russian 
Relations. Among those on the panel will 
be Prof. Harold H. Fisher, chairman, 
Hoover Institute and Library on War, Rey. 
olution and Peace, Stanford University, 
This will be preceded by the regular weekly 
broadcast World Affairs Are Your Affairs 
presented jointly every Friday night at 7 
p.m. 

In addition to Dr. White, the members of the 
committee in charge of the program include 
Laurence Sears, Professor of American Philoso. 
phy and Political Theory, Mills College; Allen 
C. Blaisdell, Director, International House, 
University of California; Mrs. Warner Clark, 
Chairman, Public Affairs Committee, YWCA, 
San Francisco; Mrs. W, W. Douglas, Berkeley 
League of Women Voters; Mrs, E. H. Heller, 
National Democratic Committeewoman ; William 
H. Sharon, Industrial Relations Department, 
American President Lines; and Mrs, Robert K. 
Vickery, Secretary, World Affairs Council of 
Northern California, 

“All interested in world affairs are not 
only welcomed but urged to attend and 
participate in this first World Affairs Con- 
ference,” Dr. Deutsch emphasized. 


The total cost of the Conference, includ- 
ing room and 6 meals as well as registration 
and a copy of the conference summary is 
$15 and $17.50 per person for members 
of the Council (including their immediate 
family) and $20 and $22.50 per person 
for non-members, but the latter includes an 
associate individual membership in the 
Council if desired. 


A special rate for students and teachers 
desiring dormitory accommodations is $12 
per person for the entire conference. 

Reservations, which must be accompanied 
by advance payment, can be made through 
the World Affairs Council, 623 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco and will be confirmed 
in the order of their receipt. If reservation 
cannot be confirmed, advance payments 
will be immediately returned in full. 
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pr. JOHN AMHERST SEXSON 
TO RETIRE 


Courtenay Monsen, Pasadena 


By 


UST 20 years ago California reached 

across its southeastern border and 

brought into its boundaries an edu- 
cator who for 30 years had been devoting 
his time to the cause of public school 
education as a teacher, principal and su- 
perintendent of schools. That educator 
was Dr. John A. Sexson, now superin- 
tend of the Pasadena City Schools. 

On January first he is retiring from 
the public school field. The record of 
his achievement in behalf of the teach- 
ers and the children of this State and 
of the nation is an enviable one. He 
has brought honor and renown to Cali- 
fornia and to the city whose school sys- 
tem he had headed for two decades. His 
influence has been felt directly or in- 
directly by practically every teacher in 
America. 

For 7 years he was a member of the 
Educational Policies Commission, an in- 
stitution that is universally asknowledged 
to have done more to give direction and 
purpose to the cause of public school ed- 
ucation in America than any other in- 
stitution, except its parent body, the 
National Education Association, in the 
history of the profession. , 


He was on the committee that pre- 
pared and published the first study is- 
sued by the Commission, a book that 
had a profound influence upon the 
thinking of hundreds of thousands of 
teachers in the early years of World 
War II, namely, “The Unique Function 
of Education in American Democracy.” 
He was President of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, an 
ofice that is the highest within the abil- 
ity of his colleagues and peers to confer 
upon one of their own, thus showing 
the esteem in which he has been held 
by the educators of the nation. 


He was President of California Teach- 
ers Association in one of its most 
critical periods, and proved a tower of 
strength during the years he held that 
ofice. He served on the State Curricu- 
lum Commission when a champion for 
the schools of the State was their greatest 
need, and he met the challenges that 
faced that body with fearlessness and 
fairness. 


During the war he set an example for 
local teachers and citizens by accepting 
the appointment as Chairman of the 
Pasadena Rationing Board, and with the 
unselfish and wholehearted cooperation 
of hundreds of teachers who performed 
what was at the time considered to be 
a miracle for speed and efficiency in 
the distribution of sugar and food ration- 
ing books, he carried that responsibility 
for “the duration.” 


A native of Omaha, Nebraska, Doctor 


Sexson as a boy participated in the fron- 
tier life of the Middle West. His first 
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PTA SCHOLARSHIPS 


FOR YOU AND YOUR STUDENTS 


ES Congress of Parents and Teachers is pleased to announce the 


continuation of three scholarship projects of particular significance to the public 
schools of California. 


These, as well as the better-known Student Loan project, are supported by the 
sale of Honorary Life Memberships in the Congress. Briefly, these opportunities 
for students are as follows: 


1. An additional $30,000 has been appropriated to the Teacher Education Scholar- 
ship project, for use in 1948-49. Accordingly, $300-a-year awards will be made to 
winning candidates who agree to teach one year in the public elementary schools of 
California for each year of scholarship award received. This undertaking represents 
the Congress’ effort to publicize the need for well-qualified elementary-school 
teachers, rather than an attempt actually to meet the acute shortage. 


Since the project was set up in 1945, 165 scholarships have been granted, and the 
children of California have had 19 years of teaching service from graduates. 


2. An additional $10,000 has been made available for fellowships of $1,000 for 
one year of graduate study in the field of psychiatric social work with children. 
The awards are limited to persons acceptable for matriculation in an institution 
recognized by the American Association of Schools of Social Work, and require a 
commitment to serve at least two years in the schools or non-profit public agencies 
in California. 


Shortages of competent personnel is preventing the expansion of guidance services 
and contributing further to our lamentable failure to meet the needs of mal-adjusted 
children. 


3. The sum of $8,400 has been set aside for scholarships in the field of Special 
Education. Ten $600 awards will be made for use at San Francisco State College, 
where a program of Special Education has been established as the result of action 
taken by the 1947 Legislature. Two $1,200 scholarships are available for graduate 
study at an Eastern school. One year of teaching service is required of the recipients. 


Student Loan Funds, up to $1,000 for the period required to complete the student’s 
education, will continue to be available to worthy students needing financial assistance 
in order to pursue their studies beyond high school. These funds are repayable to 
the Congress without interest. 


[Became information about each of these projects will be given in succeeding 
issues of this magazine. Inquiry may be made of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Inc., 608 Chamber of Commerce Building, 1151 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles 15. 





instructor was his mother, herself a 
school teacher. He ultimately entered 
Colorado State School of Education 
where he received his Bachelor’s Degree, 
and the University of Denver where he 
earned his M.A. He was later awarded 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation by his Alma Mater, and still later 
pursued studies which resulted in his 
achievement of his Doctorate at Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 

He served as superintendent of schools 
in Colorado and Arizona. Before com- 
ing to California, he was president of 
Colorado Teachers Association, member 
of Colorado State Board of Examiners 
and of Arizona State Board of Educa- 
tion. In reecnt years he was president 
of Horace Mann League of America. He 
has headed innumerable other organiza- 
tions, Statewide and locally, including 
the Rotary Club and various State and 
local commissions and committees. 

Doctor Sexson has done extensive 


teaching in the graduate schools of Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
University of Southern California, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, University of Den- 
ver, Colorado University, and Colorado 
Agricultural College. 


He is a Thirty-second Degree Mason 
and a Shriner, and belongs to Phi Delta 
Kappa fraternity. He has been contrib- 
utor to a large number of professional 
magazines and is co-author of The New 
American College, 1945. 


His retirement at the beginning of 
1948 will not lose him to education, 
happily, for the Board of Education has 
asked him to remain in Pasadena as 
acting superintendent until June 30, 
1948. while a new superintendent is be- 
ing selected and established in office. 
Following that date Dr. Sexson will de- 
vot a portion of his time to teacher 
problems on a State-wide basis and to 
university teaching. 





INTERIM COMMITTEES 


OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE LEGISLATURE 
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known educators, highest State officials, 
recognized specialists and other person- 
ages assembled at these meetings were 
the most outstanding in the State; and 
most likely in the history of this State 
at any one occasion. 

The Legislative Committee is composed 
of 10 State Senators and 10 members of 
the State Assembly, with Assemblyman 


Alfred W. Robertson 





serve as chairman, and Assemblyman 
Ralph C. Dills as vice-chairman of the 
subcommittee on education. Hon. Robert 
G. Sproul, president of the University of 
California, will act as adviser and co- 
ordinator. 

The other members of this subcommit- 
tee are: Messrs. Andrew F. Burke, David 
Coleman, Arthur F. Corey, Edwin D. 
Dickinson, Ray C. Eberhard, Frank X. 
Flynn, C. J. Haggerty, Chas. L. Harney, 
Jean C. Herrick, Edward A. Hogan, Jr., 
Roy C. Jellison, M. R. Kirkwood, Sayre 
MacNeil, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. 
O’Dwyer, Carley V. Porter, Aaron M. 
Sargent, John J. Selover, Roy Simpson, 
Ernest G. Sloman, David E. Snodgrass, 
N. Bradford Trenham, Donald B. Tres- 
sider, R. B. von Kleinsmid; Misses Edna 
H. Behrens, Winifred M. Frye, Grace S. 
Stoermer, and Mrs. P. D. Bevil and 
Mabel E. Kinney. 

The staff of the Legislative Committee, 
headed by Norris J. Burke, as general 
counsel, will prepare “codification” drafts 
for each subcommittee. This work will 
cover Article 9 of the State Constitution 
in the case of the subcommittee on educa- 
tion. These drafts will eliminate obsolete 
and redundant matters, ambiguities and 
some of the statutory materials now in 
our Constitution. New major substantive 
changes, if any, must originate with the 
committee members. 

Each subcommittee must complete its 
study and report, with recommended 
drafts, to the Interim Committee by Octo- 
ber 1, 1948, in order to enable the latter 
to complete its work and report to the 
Legislature in January, 1949, 


First. The needs of California schools 
for additional classrooms. 


Second. The operation of A.B. 2120. 
Third. The supply of textbooks if ade- 
quate. 


Fourth. Comparison of methods of 
adopting textbooks here and elsewhere 
and if a wider participation by California 


Nelson S. Dilworth 
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teachers can be secured in the considera- 
iton of textbooks for adoption. 

Probably other subjects will arise dur- 
ing the year. 

Our inquiries on the needed classrooms 
show that a large number have been built 
poth of a temporary and permanent na- 
ture. The districts have shown in many 
cases great resourcefulness in providing 
classrooms. However, the number of half- 
day classes is much larger than last year 
and thete is wepeat seed of atitiees 
measures to meet this situation, Just 
what action is needed will be our primary 
interest. 


STATE AND LOCAL TAXATION 


By Senator Ben Hulse, Chairman, 
Senate Interim Committee on State 
and Local Taxation 


HIS committee is not confining its 

study to school matters alone, but is 
immediately concerned with school 
finance matters. 

The people of California approved 
Proposition 3 to provide better educa- 
tional opportunities in the many school 
districts unable to finance adequate pro- 
grams or pay salaries which would ‘at- 
tract capable and inspiring teachers. 

This committee feels it has an imme- 
diate and urgent interest in this problem. 
It is particularly anxious to learn whether 
these objectives have been obtained by 
the legislation, AB 2120, achieved during 
the last session of the Legislature. Since 
AB 2120 has a two-year termination 
clause attached it is essential to deter- 
mine if the present legislation does what 


Ben Hulse 
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it purports to do. If not, then what 
changes are desirable? 

To present the true financial picture 
of public education in California much 
data must be gathered and analyzed and 
the answers to many questions must be 
sought. The committee intends to seek 
these answers and present them as a 
guide to the thinking of the legislators. 
Some of these problems which demand 
study follow: 

Are teachers being paid adequate, pro- 
fessional salaries in accordance with the 
intent of Proposition 3, to assure equal- 
ization of educational opportunity for all 
of the children of the State? 

Are the State apportionments sufficient 
in all districts to assure to all districts 
of the State the financial ability to sup- 
port sound educational programs? 

Are there flaws or discrepancies in the 
preesnt school code which work serious 
financial hardships on certain districts? 

Do the present formulas encourage ef- 
ficient use of State and local school 
funds? 

Are there any requirements or condi- 
tions imposed which encourage an unde- 
sirable increase in local tax rates? 

How have the local tax rates been 
affected by the apportionment of this 
additional State money? 

These and other questions must be 
answered before the true situation can 
be ascertained. The committee has set 
as its goal the proper apportionment of 
State school funds in accordance with its 
understanding of Proposition 3 and AB 
2120 that all children of California may 
enjoy and partake in the best program 
of public education that can be main- 
tained under the present financial struc- 
ture. 

The committee is not diverting its ac- 
tivities toward more tax dollars, but 
rather is putting forth a great deal of 
effort in attempting to determine if there 
are not sufficient dollars now being col- 
lected if they are equitably distributed 
and judiciously expended. 


* % * 


ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION 


By Assemblyman Francis Dunn, Jr., 
Chairman, Assembly Interim Commit- 
tee on Education 


‘A. BROAD study of the problems of 

education in California, both imme- 
diate and long-range, has been under- 
taken by the Assembly Interim Commit- 
tee on Education. Of necessity the more 
pressing matters will be given first 
priority. 

The educational welfare of our chil- 
dren is the prime concern of the com- 
mittee. Not only are we interested in 
determining whether their instructional 
needs of today and tomorrow are being 
met, but also we are anxious to learn 
whether the projected programs of the 


schools will be adequate to meet the in- 
evitably greater needs of five, ten and 
twenty years from now. 

Most immediate of the problems is that 
of school housing. The need for addi- 
tional classrooms is critical and state- 
wide in character. In many communities 
local financial resources are inadequate 
to meet present needs let alone those of 
the future. School districts in numerous 
instances have reached or exceeded the 
maximum tax rates and have bonded 
themselves to the point where further 
school construction cannot be financed. 

In co-operation with the State Depart- 
ment of Education we plan to determine 
the ultimate need for school housing, to 
learn how far the $20,000,000 appropria- 
tion of the last legislative session for 
construction in impoverished districts 
will go towards relieving the situation, 
and if possible to recommend a long- 
range program for consideration of the 
State Legislature. 

The serious shortage of teachers will 
also be studied by the committee. With 
an ever-increasing population, California 
will need additional thousands of quali- 
fied teachers, but the prospective supply 
is far from adequate. Only by employing 
emergency teachers has it been possible 
to meet even current needs. The com- 
mittee plans to determine what steps can 
be taken to remedy the situation. 

The committee also hopes to study the 
possibility of increased use of audio- 
visual education, the problems of cur- 
ricula and text books, the need for audit- 
ing of school district funds, the class 
load per teacher and related subjects. 

In short we take inventory of educa- 
tional needs and resources in order that 
the people of California may know what 
they should expect to meet in the years 
ahead. 


Francis Dunn Jr. 



























































CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 
ON EDUCATION 


By Byrl R. Salsman, Vice-Chairman, 


Senate Committee 


HE Chairman of the Legislative Com- 

mittee on Constitutional Revision has 
appointed a subcommittee to consider the 
problems of education. 


This subcommittee proposes to review 
the present constitutional provisions on 
education and determine which, if any, 
may be safely removed from the Consti- 
tution, at the same time enacting their 
provisions into general law. 


Scope of Study 


The scope of the subcommittee’s study 
will include all matters relating to school 
law and to school system. Some attention 
will be devoted to the problems of school 
administration. In this field the com- 
mittee will consider those provisions of 
the Constitution and the law relating to 
the Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, County Superintendents, 
and Boards of Education. The Committee 
will also review the law relating to the 





Byrl R. Salsman 


apportionment of State revenues for pub- 
lic schools, and finally will study those 
provisions of the Constitution and the 
law relating to institutions of higher 
learning. 


Santa Barbara Meeting 


The subcommittee held its first meet- 
ing at Santa Barbara, October 30, at 
which time it organized, elected a secre- 
tary, and decided upon the appointment 
of a steering committee to prepare the 
study material for detailed consideration 
by the subcommittee. As soon as this 
preliminary work has been accomplished, 
it is planned to hold a meeting of the 
subcommittee either in Sacramento or 
Santa Barbara early in 1948. 
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RECENT ADMINISTRATIVE 
CHANGES IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Carl A. Bowman, Director of 
Placement 


William F. Kimes, former a:sistant in —!.arge 
of business, San Bernardino city schools, has 
been elected business manager, Orange Coast 
junior college district, 


Recent Changes in County Schools 
Offices Staffs: 
Los Angeles County 


Joseph T. Hanson, formerly research assist- 
ant to the dean of the College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, has been elected coor- 
dinator, research and guidance, to assist Dr. 
Harry Smallenburg. 


Berdine Jones has also accepted a position as 
coordinator in Dr. Smalienburg’s office. 


Inyo County 


Cecile C, Dicks, formerly supervisor in Penn- 
sylvania, has been elected supervisor for Inyo 
County schools. 


San Diego County 


Glenn W. Arnett was elected coordinator of 
health, physical education and recreation, and 
was formerly from Utah State Department of 
Public Instruction, 


David H. Barnes has been employed as coor- 
dinator of guidance service, leaving his position 
as district superintendent, La Mesa-Spring 
Valley school district. 

Edna B. Ziebold has been elected as librarian ; 
formerly was school librarian, San Diego 
County Library. 

Burton C, Tiffany, formerly teacher in South 
Dakota, Iowa, and candidate for his doctorate 
at Stanford, is now curriculum coordinator. 

Mrs. Janice S. Satterthwaite succeeds Mrs. 
Barbara Jameson Had‘ey as music coordinator. 


Mary A. Peck is employed as teacher con- 
sultant in special education. and formerly 
worked in clinical teaching in speech correction 
at USC. 

Newell D. Butts has accepted position as 
teacher consultant in industrial arts, formerly 
shop teacher in San Diego city schools. 

Mrs. Dorothy R. Gentry, recently director of 
teacher traifing at Humboldt State College, has 
been elected as elementary coordinator, 

Clayton E. Kay, employed as elementary 
coordinator, was former teacher and principal 
in Missouri and Arkansas, 

Charles R. Nelson has been elected elementary 
coordinator, having been an administrator in 
public schools of Washington. 

New Assignments in the Elementary School 


Districts, San Diego County: 

Cajon Valley Union—Mrs. Margaret E. 
Graffam, principal, Cuyamaca school, 

Chula Vista Union — Mrs. Theresa C. McCan, 


principal, Hilltop school; Mrs, Thelma 
Krantz, principal, Vista Square school ; Mj 4 
J. Kershner, principal, Ell B. Allen school, 
La Mesa-Spring Valley — Irma A, Rombaye, 
principal, Rolando school. , 
Oceanside — Joseph N. Shepley, 
Oceanside elementary school ; Lewis W 
principal, Mission Road school; 
principal, Nevada Street school, 


South Bay Union — Godfrey G, Berry, districs 
superintendent and principal, Emery schoo! 
Beach School. r 

Mrs. Lillian M. Olivier, principal, Impe 
Beach school. 7 


Drincipa) 


a | 
Delia E, True 


Administrative Changes in Secondary Schoo) 


Districts, San Diego County: 
Escondido Union High School — Arthur p 


Beleal, district superintendent. 

Mountain Empire Union High— James 1, 
Merrihew, principal. 

Sweetwater Union High — Joseph Rindone 
Jr., principal, 

Chu'a Vista High — Harry C. Rubie, pring. 
pal, Chula Vista junior high. 

Ramona Unified District — George K, Map 
Gillivray, principal, elementary school. 


* * * 


NORTH COAST SECTION 


MEETING of Section One of the Cal 

fornia Association of Secondary 
School Administrators was held at Garber 
ville, November 8. New officers elected 
were: 

President — James I. Snell, superintend 
ent of Fort Bragg Schools. 

Secretary — Gunder Rinset, principal of 
Laytonville Schools. 

The meeting also elected Roy Good, 
former superintendent of Willits schools, as 
honorary “President emeritus,” as Mr. 
Good had served as president for a number 
of years. 

Next meetings of Section One ate 
scheduled for December 10 at 10 am. at 
Southworth’s Inn north of Ukiah and Jan 
uary 16 at 11 am. at Southfork High 
School, Miranda. 


* 2 


1,000 Catirornia Prace Names, by 
Erwin G. Gudde, is an important hand- 
book published by University of Califor- 
nia Press of Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
Based on the author’s voluminous, geo 
graphic dictionary, this concise booklet 
gives the origins and meanings of all im- 
portant California place-names. It should 
be in every school library and on most 
teachers’ desks; price, $1. 





Classroom Teachers Meet in Albuquerque 


ARY VIRGINIA MORRIS of Los Angeles, Vice-President of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, reports that the Southwestern Regional Conference will be 


held April 2, 3 at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


A large attendance of classroom teachers from California and other Southwestern States, 
and national leaders in the field of education, is anticipated. 
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Jiiam H. Allen, director, Institute 
a Public Service, 5 Beekman Street, 
New York 7, issues a stimulating, post- 
cardsize leaflet of concise material of 


‘verest to school people,— teacher re- 
elie USA in school readers, and 
many other topics. Details may be ob- 
tained by addressing Mr. Allen. 


* * 


FROM SEED TO FLOWER 


By Ernest G. Bishop, Teacher, William 
McKinley Junior High School, 
Pasadena; Frank R. Walkup, Principal 


DEAR EDITOR: 

Last spring I watched two 

Men digging a large, square 
Hole in the shrubbery border 
Qutside my classroom window. 
After the hole had been dug, 

A heavy truck bearing a large, 
Boxed Pittosporum drove up. 
Putting rollers under the box, 
They eased it with ropes down 
An inclined plane to the ground, 
Removed the box, and carefully 
Set the bush in place. They 
Filled in the soil and settled 

It with water. Much time and 
Expense had gone into the growing 
And transplanting of this shrub. 


Upon returning to school last 
Fall, I looked out of my window to 
See how fared the new addition to 
The shrub border. It was fading, 
And the leaves were withering. So, 
In an effort to keep the spark of 
Life alive, the gardener clipped 
Back the outer branches; still the 
Shrub did not respond, and later it 
Was cut back severely, but there was 
No sign of recovery, no breaking out 
Of new growth from the cut stubs. 
In the tissues of that truncated 
Structure there must have been a 
Silent struggle to survive. 


It is said the home furnishes 
The raw material for the school. 
We teachers take this raw product 
And daily strive, toil, sweat, and 
Agonize in our earnest efforts 
To shape this material into the 
Semblance of a finished article. 
We give of our time, our nervous 
Energy, our accumulated experiences 
To find ways and means to instil 
Into youth the fundamentals of 
Socially approved conduct and 
Evidences of a more responsible 
Citizenship, at the same time 
Slipping past his guard as much 
Of skills and knowledges as we 
Possibly can. Some days it seems 
As if we are really making progress; 


Secretaries of the Six Sections of California Teachers 


Association 


North Coast — Mrs. Alma Thompson, 
Eureka. 


Bay — Dr. Wallace W. Hall, 


San Francisco. 


Central Coast — T. S. MacQuiddy, 
Watsonville. 


Central — John R. King, Bakersfield. 
Northern — Ralph W. Everett, 


Sacramento. 


Southern — Dr. Lionel De Silva, 
Los Angeles. 
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Mrs. Alma Thompson 


John R, King 


Ralph W. Everett 


Then again the barbarian asserts 
Himself, and we start the weary 
Spiral all over again. It is the 
Same with the bombarding of the 
Nervous system with thin snippets 
Of information in lieu of the 

Larger learning we should like to 
Impart. Again we struggle, semester 
After semester, trying to generate 

A mental spark, and we see it 

Fizzle out in the dark like a 

Wet firecracker. At times it seems 
That getting some inkling of an 

Idea of the racial heritage and 
Environmental lore to impinge upon 
The consciousness of the adolescent 
Seems unsurmountable. The labor, 
The planning, the strategy are 
There. That much we invest. What 
Returns we receive on our investment 
Is entirely problematic. We do all 
This that our plant may take root and 
In the fulness of time respond 

With leaf, bud, and flower. 


Again I gaze out of the window 
At the shorn plant, and I think of 
The cost and labor involved in 
Bringing it from a dormant 
Seed to the fulness of maturity. 

In spite of skilled and expert 
Service, there is no certainty 
That it will accept the challenge 
Of life, survive, and flourish. 
We can only hope. 


T. S. MacQuiddy 


Dr. Lionel De Silva 
























































YOUR sratTe DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


A Message to All California Teachers 


State Apportionments 


HE first apportionments from the State 

School Fund to local school districts, 
under the terms of the new school finance 
legislation based on Proposition 3, were 
mailed October 10 to county treasurers 
from the State Controller's office. Compu- 
tations of the amounts due each district 
according to the provisions of Assembly 
Bill 2120 (now Chapter 401, Statutes of 
1947) during the entire school year, 
1947-48, were made by Bureau of School 
Accounts and Records, Department of 
Education. The October 10 apportionment 
amounted to one-tenth of the amount to 
be distributed during the year, and repre- 
sented the installment due for the month 
of September. Warrants for the amounts 
due in October and November have been 
issued since then. 


On the date the first apportionment was 
made, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, announced that the State School 
Fund for 1947-48 would total $173,521,- 
608.95. This compared with a total State 
School Fund of $101,436,961.00 for 
1946-47. Of the current year’s total State 
School Fund, $172,640,165.23 is to be ap- 
portioned to school districts. The remain- 
der, $881,443.72 is set aside for emer- 
gencies. 


Largest in History 


Mr. Simpson pointed out some interest- 
ing facts about these figures. The State 
School Fund is the largest in the history 
of California. It represents an increase of 
$72,084,647.95 over the 1946-47 fund. The 
law states that 85% of the money received 
by school districts must be used for the 
payment of salaries of certificated person- 
nel, or for the payment of tuition by one 
school district to another school district. 


Attendance Increases 


MONG the school district costs that 

will be met by the increased fund 
are the new salary scales for teachers. Sen- 
ate Bill 724 (Chapter 1026, Statutes of 
1947) raised the minimum salary paid to 
all fulltime teachers employed in the State 
from $1800 to $2400. This bill was one 
of the last to be sponsored by the late 
Senator Herbert W. Slater 
County, who served for many years as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Edu- 


of Sonoma 


cation. 


State financial support this year will be 
extended for the first time to kindergartens 
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T is a pleasure to inaugurate this 

month at the invitation of your As- 
sociation, the new section of Sierra 
Educational News devoted regularly to 
the State Department of Education. 

California Teachers Association and 
the State Department of Education have 
worked together for many years for the 
California Public School System. 

The war years inevitably imposed a 
great strain on the Public Schools, and 
left us with many difficulties to over- 
come, In these first post-war years we 


have made some splendid progress. There 
is still much that we must accomplish, 
however, for the welfare of the pupils, 


and to improve the conditions under 
which the teachers work. 

I am confident that this channel of 
communication will help us to increase 
mutual understanding and to extend our 
cooperative action toward solution of 
our problems, 

ROY E. SIMPSON, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





maintained by school districts in elemen- 
tary schools; to transportation service main- 
tained by districts for pupils. 


Mode of Apportionment 


The State School Fund is apportioned 
on the basis of average daily attendance 
reported by each school district. The 
1947-48 apportionments are based on the 
a.d.a. figures reported for the 1946-47 
school year. The attendance figure last 
year was 1,433,655, which showed an in- 
crease of 250,316 over the previous year’s 
average daily attendance of 1,183,339. The 
increase included a kindergarten a.d.a. of 
79,700, while kindergarten attendance was 
not counted for apportionment purposes 
in the previous year’s figure. 


Mr. Simpson issued the following state- 
ment with the announcement of the ap- 
portionment. 


“The State of California has increased 
State financial assistance to school districts 
sufficiently to help the Public School 
System solve many problems that have 
arisen during the war and post-war years. 
Increased costs of operation have been a 
major difficulty in all school districts. State 
apportionment of additional money will 
help to solve this problem. An improve- 
ment in the economic status of the teaching 
profession has been long overdue. The new 
State school laws have accomplished that, 
and the result is that the shortage of teach- 


ers has been less acute in Many distrc, 
this year. 


Careful Testing 


“The sections of the Education Cod 
relating to public school finance that = 
amended or added by the Legislature jn 
1947 will be tested carefully in Operation 
during the next two years. It Was. the 
intent of the sponsors and authors of this 
new legislation that it should be subjec 
to revision and amendment when ¢, 
Legislature meets in its next session jn 
1949. 


“The increase in State aid to  schod 
districts, together with the efforts made ty 
increase local support of the schools within 
the districts, has put the Public School 
System into a position to give more ad 
quate educational programs to the swiftly. 
growing school population of the Sta 
Many schools will be crowded, shor of 
teachers, and inadequately housed for gy. 
eral years to come. The new program of 
State financial aid will make it possible fo; 
them to overcome these difficulties soone; 
and more efficiently.” 


Reorganization Progresses 


NE year after the passage of Proposi- 

tion 9 on the November 1946 ballot, 
reorganization of the State Department of 
Education, as recommended by Dr. George 
D. Strayer in 1945, is nearly complete. 
This measure authorized the State Board 
of Education to appoint a deputy superin- 
tendent of public instruciton and three 
associate superintendents of public instruc 
tion upon the nomination of the elected 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
These officers are exempt from civil serv 
ice and serve 4-year terms. There is al 
ready in the department a deputy superin 
tendent appointed by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, serving at the 
pleasure of the Superintendent. 


Six Major Divisions 


Divisions and bureaus of the department 
have been regrouped and consolidated into 
6 major divisions. Each is headed by 2 
deputy or associate superintendent, except 
the division of libraries, which is headed 
by the State Librarian, an appointee of 
the Governor. 


The reorganization plan has been sub 
mitted for formal approval of the State 
Personnel Board, which has authority t 
approve changes in title that will be im 
volved for some personnel. 
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The appointments to date are: 

Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction: 
George E. Hogan. 

Associate Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in charge of Public School Administra- 
tion: Frank M. Wright. 

Associate Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in charge of Instruction: Dr. Ralph R. 


Fields. 

Associate Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in charge of Teacher Education: Dr. 
Aubrey A. Douglass. 


Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in charge of Special Schools and Services: Dr. 
Herbert R. Stolz, M.D. 


State Librarian: Mabel Gillis, 


Dr. Bursch Honored 

Dr. Charles W. Bursch, Chief of Division 
of Schoolhouse Planning elected president 
of the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction for the current year, is na- 
tionally-known as an authority on school 
architecture and construction. One of his 
major responsibilities in California this year 
js cooperating with the State Department 
of Finance and the State Allocations Board 
in administering Assembly Bill 98 (Chap- 
ter 1575, Statutes of 1947), which makes 
hool-building funds available to distressed 
chool districts whose taxing and bonding 
capacities are exhausted. y 
Dr. Bursch returned recently from the 
annual meeting of the Council at Columbus, 
Ohio, to announce that not only had the 
group of schoolhousing experts elected a 
California president but that they had also 
slected San Francisco for their October, 
1948 meeting. 


Guidance Chief 

Donald E. Kitch, formerly of Contra 
Costa county schools, was appointed re- 
cently to the post of Chief of the Bureau 
of Occupational Information and Guidance. 
He entered the Department in July as an 
assistant chief in the Division of Secondary 
Education. In the guidance office he suc- 
ceeds Dr. H. B. McDaniel, who resigned 
lat January to join the faculty of Stan- 
ford University School of Education. 


MY SUGGESTION 


Sierra Educational News 
391 Sutter Street, Room 301 
San Francisco 8, California 

On the attached sheet is my 
suggestion for the magazine of 
California Teachers Association. 
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“THE WAR IS OVER" 
By Philip D. Smith, Director of 
Publicity, Bakersfield College 


ON’T you know a war is on? was the 

invariable retort to complaints about 
high prices for food and other necessities 
during the past few years. A news dispatch 
recently warned consumers that the nation’s 
food bill is already at the year’s high, but 
that the worst is yet to come. This situa- 
tion has forced even schools to increase 
student 


considerably prices charged for 


lunches. 


however, as far as 
prices charged by the cafeteria of Bakers- 
field College and Bakersfield High School 
are concerned. During the war years these 
institutions were able to keep their meal 
charges at prewar levels, and now — despite 
excessive wholesale and retail food costs 
—- students of the two schools are able to 
buy a complete lunch for a small sum. 
College students are charged 30 cents for 
a nourishing lunch. High school pupils 
pay only 25 cents, because of the federal 
and State aid appropriated by Congress 
and the California State Legislature for 
non-college students. 


“The war is over,” 


The cafeteria is operated by Kern County 
union high school district. It is really two 
cafeterias, for there is one in the basement 
of the college building and another in an 
annex a block away. Both establishments 
have snack bars where such popular items 
as double-decker ice cream cones are sold. 
Last school year 552,461 customers were 
served by the two units of the cafeteria, 
with 1339 plate luncheons served on an 
average day. With increased enrollment, 
these figures will likely be exceeded during 
the current school year. More than 4400 
students are enrolled in Bakersfield High 
School, and Bakersfield College has more 
than 1100. 


The plate lunch mentioned above pro- 
vides one-third to one-half of the day's 
nutritive requirement. A typical lunch in- 
cludes one-half pint of milk, 2 ounces of 
fresh or processed meat, 6 ounces of vege- 
tables or fruit, one portion of bread or 
muffins, and 2 teaspoons of butter. 


If the student wants dessert, he may buy 
such items as pie or cake for 8 cents, The 
same price is charged for salads and sand- 
wiches. Special, large salads sell for 15 cents, 
while the most popular dessert — the ice cream 
cone —is sold for 5 cents for a single-decker 
and 10 cents for a double. In the 1946-47 
school year 283,000 cones were sold. 


Beverages are also so!d at an economical 
price to students who do not wish a plate 
lunch; milk costs 6 cents; tea and coffee 5. 
Nearly 300,000 cartons of milk were sold in 
the cafeteria last year, 


Other food statisti¢s are equally impressive: 
160,301 sandwiches, 39,058 salads, 60,824 pies, 


41,562 cakes, and 18,723 gallons of ice cream. 
Of the 237,045 plate lunches consumed last 
year, 148,768 were purchased by high school 
students, 64,014 by college students, 18,516 by 
faculty members, and 5,747 by school employees. 
In an average day during the 1946-47 school 
year 1633 cartons of milk were sold. Other 
tems consumed during an average day included 
135 loaves of bread, 906 sandwiches, 106 gal- 
lons of ice cream, 400 pounds of potatoes, 724 
desserts, 225 pounds of meat, and 220 salads 
a la carte, 

In the main cafeteria in the college building 
a faculty dining room has become a popular 
meeting p’ace for teachers. Busy instructors 
are served hot or cold lunches immediately, 


Office employees of the school district also eat 
their lunches here. 


The main dining-room is presided over 
by hostesses. According to the cafeteria 
director, the first hostess was “one of the 
PTA mothers who helped to orient the 
freshmen during the first week of school 
in 1946 and stayed on as hostess.” 

Menus are varied from day to day to 
cater to students with varied tastes. All 
food served in the cafeteria is prepared 
under the director's. supervision and fol- 
lows exact formulas worked out by her days 
in advance. This makes it possible to give 
the students the high standard, 
nourishing food every day and keep it at 
a minimum expense. 

Low prices for meals in face of high food 
costs are maintained in the cafeteria by 
planning, which includes buying in large 
quantities at reasonable prices. Non-perish- 
able items are always bought in exception- 
ally huge amounts to secure the lowest 
price; an inventory of 180,000 pounds of 
potatoes is not unusual. 


same 


IN RETROSPECT 


By Beatrice Kess, Teacher, Muir 
Junior High School Burbank, 
Los Angeles County 


‘REATURES like teachers 


Are full of cunning guile; 
All the while opening 
Gateways to learning, 
They save a special smile 
For the doorway marked 
Vacation. 


TEACHERS GET PLAYGROUND 

RECREATIONAL center of over 

2000 acres in the Ozarks has been 
donated to Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Considered one of the most beau- 
tiful resort centers in the State, it is out- 
fitted with cottages, cabins, dining hall, 
workshop, and office. 

According to School and Community, it 
is the plan to operate the resort as a rec- 
reational center for teachers and to encour- 
age its use for conferences and workshops. 
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CALIFORNIA'S STAKE IN FEDERAL AID 


By R. B. Marston, Washington DC; Director, NEA Legislative-Federal 


Relations Division 


CCORDING to the 1940 US Census 

there were 5 million children, age 
5 to 17 years old inclusive, who were 
not enrolled in any school. There were 
additional numbers — just how many no 
one knows — who were enrolled in poor 
schools. 

The range in educational opportunity 
for our youth is staggering. Seven years 
ago it was greater than 60 to 1 on the 
basis of current expenditures per class- 
room unit in the United States. Whether 
the gap between the poorest and the best 
schools has been narrowed meanwhile is 
doubtful. 

THESE ASTONISHING CONDITIONS ARE 
OSTLY TO THE PEOPLE OF CALIFORNIA. 


California’s population has skyrock- 
eted since 1940. Between April 1 of that 
year and July 1, 1947, the gain has been 
2,968,613 —43% increase. No other 
State has approached that rate of devel- 
opment in the same period of time. With 
reference to education, not all of the 
results of this unprecedented population 
shift can be listed as assets. 


The Penalties of Ignorance 


First, among the migrants have 
been thousands of children who 
came from “poor school” or “no 
school” communities. This has in- 
creased State and local current 
school costs for California and in 
addition has complicated classroom 
processes which in turn “slowed up” 
the educative growth of many Cali- 
fornia youth. 


Second, among the migrants have been 
many adults whose educational handi- 
caps has restricted their understanding, 
adaptability, and skills. Their capacity 
for production and for all-around citi- 
zenship are limited accordingly. Poten- 
tially, should bad times come again, their 
ranks will provide the first enrollees for 
economic relief in the State. 


Third, and without further reference 
to the issue of migration, the economy of 
California is dependent to a significant 
degree upon the educational level of the 
people who reside in other States. The 
wants of the uneducated are few; of the 
educated, many. Education is a firm basis 
for prosperity. 


Fourth, in time of war the burden of 
combat service falls heaviest upon the 
better educated youth of the nation, least 
of all upon those of little training. The 
logic is incontrovertible that California 
youth, despite the equal readiness of 
young people in other parts of the nation, 
carried, relative to men and women of 
military age in many other States, an un- 
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due amount of risks and dangers of first- 
line service in World War II. 

Fifth, California’s stake in national 
security is vitally dependent upon the 
kind of educational offering available 
to youth in other States. The uneducated 
are rejected for many kinds of important 
war service. This is the Achilles heel in 
our national policy on preparedness. Her 
own security impels California to be con- 
cerned that the public schools in all 
States be strong enough to qualify all 
youth for national service in times of 
national crisis. 


Federal Aid for Education 
Is Mandatory 


These penalties and dangers inherent 
wherever ignorance prevails in our popu- 
lation can be removed only through fed- 
eral aid to education. The existing dis- 
parities in the distribution of wealth and 
of children among the States incontro- 
vertibly support that conclusion. The 
basic facts are certain and clear. They 
show beyond all question of doubt that 
the States having the most children to 
be educated are as a rule the States with 
the least money to spend for education. 
These are also the States which, with few 
exceptions over a period of many years, 
have spent relatively the greater propor- 
tion of the income of all citizens for the 
support of their public schoolc. 

To correct these conditions, with a 

view to strengthening the nation for 
peace and prosperity both at home and 
abroad, the 80th Congress has before it 
Senate Bill S 472 and HR 2953, bi- 
partisan in the support they command, 
which authorize federal funds for public 
elementary and public secondary schools 
more nearly to equalize educational op- 
portunity by establishing a “floor” under 
The Public School Program in the na- 
tion. These bills call for $300,000,000 
per annum to be apportioned to the 
States on the basis of an objective for- 
mula in direct proportion to need and 
effort to finance schools, and in indirect 
proportion to the financial strength of the 
several States. 
Approximately $250,000,000 of the full 
amount will be expended directly for 
equalization purposes, the remaining 
$50,000,000 to be allotted to non-equali- 
zation States in the nature of a minimum 
guarantee for the improvement of their 
public schools. Of this amount approxi- 
mately $74 million would be set aside 
for California. 


Shibboleths Raised by the Opposition 


Congress should enact S 472 or HR 
2953 or similar legislation in 1948. But 















































the opposition to such legislatia, : . 
nificant and must be met, Ly Rahs, 
invoked to defeat the proposal f 
eral aid are for the most part a 
and artificial. "worn 
_ First, it is argued that “federal aj 
inevitably means federal control.” 
people who use the argument beliey : 
The answer to the argument of fede fa 
control is deep-rooted in our hi =o pu 
Since 1802 Congress has enacted mo” 
than 150 federal-aid-to-education bill fr 
With few excepitons, State Contro] 
educational policy has not been a 7 
passed by our own federal goversmen 
It should not be trespassed in the fy \ 
There is no reason why it shoud Ie 
S 472-HR 2953 assure unimpaired Sta, 
control of basic educational Policy, : By 
Second, it is argued that the States 
have sufficient revenues to satisfy their 
educational needs. This is fallacious jp / 
many instances if not in all. Some Sur: 
plus revenues are ear-marked for gy | * 
cific public services, some have properly 0 
been appropriated by State Legislatures I 
for purposes other than education, some 
MUST be employed to wipe out huge f° 
public-building deficits incurred during | * 
the war period. A small number of States “ 
are now scraping the bottom of the sy. . 
plus revenue barrel. Their proportionat, it 
share of unobligated balances in som 
States would not assure to the schook E 
any real measure of relief. Finally, thes ¢ 
surpluses are temporary. Once spent : 
they are not certain to recur again. They 1 
compose no constant source of revenues 
without which the permanent solution of 
critical, long-standing school needs js 
impossible. 





Private, Sectarian Schools 


Third, there are some groups that op- 
pose federal aid to public schools u- 
less federal aid is also shared with |, 
private, sectarian schools. Policy on the ( 
use of public funds for nonpublic schools | 
has been, with few exceptions, a matter | 
of State policy for the past 150 years. | | 
There is no contradiction or conflict in ] 
the position of any person who favors or 
opposes public funds for nonpublic 
schools but advocates decision on the | - 
issue under the broad principle of State | . 
control of educational policy. The NEA 
believes that public funds should be 
available for public school uses only, 
but that the principle of State control 
should be respected. This view is written 
into the pending legislation. From 4 
practical viewpoint it is to be doubted 
that any legislation, providing for federal 
determination of policy on this matter, 
could be enacted by the Congress. 

Fourth, it will be argued in 1948 that 
the commendable steps taken by State 
Legislatures in 1947 to relieve critical 
conditions in public education are ade 
quate, that the call for federal funds has 
no longer a basis in fact. NOTHING 
COULD BE FARTHER FROM THE 
TRUTH. The nation requires today 4 
school program for her youth which will 
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equip them for a new era in national and 
world affairs. Restoration of the State 
systems of education to their 1940 status 
jg an ill-conceived and dangerous objec- 
tive. There must be a lifting of the 


‘. schools of the nation to a level 
ran that of 1940 if this great Re- 
ublic-is to be successful in spear-head- 
ing the drive to make secure the way of 
free men in the years ahead. 


HE emphasis upon federal aid, with 

. State control of educational policy 
left unimpaired, must increase. Most 
needed in the Congress are men and 
women whose convictions are strong, 
whose support of the cause is vigorous, 
whose vision is articulate, whose deter- 
mination is unshakable. Here is a chal- 
lengt not only for the teachers of Cali- 
fornia but for the teachers of the entire 
nation. 


WHAT ABOUT SLOW-LEARNERS? 


By Louis Stein, Special Class Teacher, Dana Junior High School, San Diego 


FORMER pupil (with a reported 
A IQ of 75) met me on the street 
some time ago. Fred had dropped out 
of school in the 8th grade at the age of 
6. 

He told me proudly that he was now 

a factory laborer earning $32 weekly — 

a magnificent sum in his opinion. He 

stated that he was glad to be out of 

school because “school ain’t shucks when 
it comes to getting a good job.” 

Later, curiosity led me to examine 
Fred’s intellectual and achievement rec- 
ord at the time he had dropped out of 
school. 

This was it: 
Chronological age 
Mental age 
IQ 
Reading level 
Arithmetic level 
Social maturity 
Emotional control 
Health Excellent 
Attendance Poor 
A quick analysis of the above data in- 

dicates that the boy had the intellectual 
capacity to reach 6th grade achievement; 
that he had manifested no serious be- 
havior difficulty, and that he probably 
had been truant often (he was reported 
to be in good health). 

With a developed social maturity and 
an adequate degree of emotional stabil- 
ity, Fred presented a somewhat adjusted 
status of personality while in school. 

His failure to attend school regularly, 
and his approximate 3rd grade level of 
attained achievement — these indicate the 
reason for his withdrawal from school: 
it just wasn’t a happy place for Fred. 
At least he appeared to be more con- 
tented, now that he had attained adult 
status and had a job that satisfied him. 

Manifestly, the intelligence quotient of 
a youth is not the all-determining factor 
with regard to his vocational or social 
capacity. A pleasant personality, satis- 
factory habits of industry, neat appear- 
ance, ability to get along with people, 
punctual and regular attendance on the 
job— these are the social skills that en- 
able workers to hold on to a job. 

We we stop to consider that over 70% 
of the jobs in industry require less than 


16 years 
12 years 
75 


3.0 grade 
2.5 grade 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
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average intelligence, we can be certain 
that there are many job opportunities in 
industry for mentally-retarded individ- 
uals. Since most of these “inferior” per- 
sons will hold down unskilled jobs, their 
success depends entirely on the social 
skills they have acquired rather than on 
specific vocational needs. 


A study made by the US Children’s 
Bureau to inquire into the employment 
of mentally deficient boys and girls in 
industry reported: 

“The many simple hand and machine 
operations of the modern factory provide 
opportunities for work that mentally- 
deficient persons are capable of doing... 

“About three-fifths of the occupations 
in which boys and girls were employed 
after leaving school were in the manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries, 
most of the girls being factory operatives, 
the boys both factory operatives and 
laborers... 


“Only a few boys had been successful 
in learning a skilled trade; a few vthers 
had attempted or were still tryiny at the 
time of the study to learn a trade. The 
work of the boys who were not in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries were 
varied and included such occupations as 
truck drivers or teamsters, helpers to 
drivers, farm laborers, general helpers 
in stores or markets,... — 


“Most of the girls who were not in 
factories were in personal and domestic 
service. Only a relatively small number 
of either sex had attempted office work 
or sales work . . .; but they had done 
errands and messenger work and bundle 
and cash work in stores and had helped 
in the stock and shipping rooms of fac- 
tories and stores.”— Channing, Alice: 
Employment of Mentally-Deficient Boys 
and Girls. US Department of Labor 
Children’s Bureau, Publication 210, 
page 67. 

The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection reported 
that there are at least 450,000 elementary 
school children who are mentally-retarded 
to the degree where they require special 
education. It was also stated that at 
least 2% of an unselected school popula- 
tion will have an IQ between 50 and 75. 


Apparently there are a few million re- 
tarded persons in our society. 

You have frequent contact with some 
of these “subnormal” persons in their 
various occupations in the community. 
You probably have complete confidence 
in the services they are performing, espe- 
cially since you have no idea of their IQ 
status. Perhaps they shine your shoes 
sparklingly, collect your garbage efficient- 
ly, can your tuna tastefully, or serve you 
politely at a restaurant. 

THE OUTSIDE WORLD SEEMS TO ADJUST 
GREAT NUMBERS OF THESE RETARDED IN- 
DIVIDUALS, ABSORBING THEM INTO UN- 
SKILLED TASKS OF DIVERSE CLASSIFICA- 
TIONS. FOR EVERY MENTALLY-SUBNORMAL 
INDIVIDUAL WHO MAY BECOME A CRIMINAL, 
EARN A LIVING BY SOME FORM OF VICE, OR 
REMAIN A PUBLIC CHARGE, THERE ARE 
THOUSANDS WHO BECOME CONTENTED 
WORKERS, LEAD RESPECTABLE LIVES, AND 
REMAIN SELF-SUPPORTING. 


When you consider the fact of large 
numbers of mentally-retarded persons in 
America who somehow seem to be hold- 
ing their own, you may cease to feel 
sorry for the “Special Class” Teacher in 
your building who seems to be more 
social worker than teacher. 

Mentaly-retarded pupils can be taught 
to read and write with some degree of 
efficiency. Carefully-motivated drills can 
improve their powers of observation and 
analysis. Realistic classrosm experiences, 
related to day-to-day living, can help 
them to make practical applications of 
the knowledge they will need to make 
their personal lives less difficult to man- 
age. Proper words of praise and approval 
can, at the least, relieve much of their 
feeling of inferiority. 

Genius will never come from such & 
group. Leaders surely not. Reasonable, 
patient followers? Perhaps. Wkat they 
may become depends on how much suc- 
cessful living we can create for them 
while they are in school. 
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ADVENTURES IN HYDROPONICS 


By Fern Phyllis Johnson,* Biology Instructor, Santa Barbara High School 


YDROPONICS, or growing plants in 

mediums other than soil, is a fas- 
cinating project that can be experienced in 
any classroom at most any grade level. The 
most simple to complex experiments in 
raising tomatoes, peppers, radishes, onions, 
begonias, tulips, snapdragons, carnations 
and countless other plants can be planned 
and conducted in third grade through high 
school and college. 


Growing plants in nutrient solutions 
(sometimes called chemical gardening) is 
fun, stimulating, and provides excellent op- 
portunities for extensive research and ex- 
perimentation either at school or at home. 


By way of getting started the first thing 
to do is to select a place in the room (if 
inside gardening is being attempted) that 
is conducive to plant growth, i.e., proper 
light, reasonable temperature, away from 
gas or steam registers, and a place where 
pupils can work and observe conveniently. 

As the plants grow pupils may wish to 
experiment further with these 
mental factors. For example, a few plants 
may be placed in direct sunlight and a few 
in diffused light, some outside and some 
inside, some in cooler and warmer parts of 
the room, or the class may devise artificial 
methods of supplying heat and light. There 
is untold opportunity for ingenuity in hy- 
droponics. 

The cost of growing plants in nutrient 
solutions is comparatively small. A few 
articles purchased in a grocery or drug store 
may be used as a starter. As the experi- 
ments become more complex the class will 
want to try commercial nutrients or it may 
wish to develop its own formulas. No mat- 
ter which chemicals are used in making up 
solutions the class will undoubtedly find 
it necessary to change the formulas from 
time to time in accordance with the seasons, 
mediums used and species of plants being 
grown. Here is one of the many oppor- 
tunities in research offered by this kind of 
experiment. 


environ’ 


The main facts to bear in mind are the 





* During last summer I conducted a series 
of experiments in hydroponics at my home 
in Santa Barbara. The work proved 
to ke so fascinating and so worthwhile that 
I have formulated a series of experiments 
for use in my biology and botany classes. 

The reception has been overwhelming 
and many of my pupils are conducting fur- 
ther experiments of their own at home. 

Consequently I have written this article 
in hopes that other teachers will find the 
information useful and that they will profit 
by our mistakes. 
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essential elements required by plants, i.e., 
nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, iron, cal- 
cium, magnesium, and potassium. Many 
mineral compounds supply several necessary 
elements. For example, calcium sulphate 
supplies both calcium and sulphur, while 
calcium phosphate supplies calcium and 
phosphorus. Likewise, sodium nitrate sup- 
plies both sodium and nitrogen. 


Soil normally contains these necessary 
mineral compounds, but some soils may 
lack certain minerals, thus resulting in de- 
ficiencies of some of the elements necessary 
to plant life. Here again is the advantage 
of growing plants in well-balanced nutrient 
solutions, and here again is opportunity for 
research in improving the quality of plants 
by adding or subtracting mineral salts. 
Whatever formulas are being used, what- 
ever plants are being grown methods and 
means may be devised which benefit the 
plant. These can be decided upon by the 
class. 


Experiment |, Germinating Seeds 


1. First mix the following nutrient solu- 
tion. Use of warm water will help dissolve 
the salts more readily. 


PO IEE ossccttscceeniccccereticoceee 14 teaspoon 
Household ammonia. ...W............0044 ” 
ROS oe ee y% ie 





Baking powder (no alum) 
One gallon water 


2. Place a few blotters in a flat pan and 
run water over them for about 15 minutes. 
This assures you that they are neutral — 
neither acid nor alkaline. 

3. Spread the blotters on a plate and 
soak well with the above nutrient solution. 

4. “Plant” selected seeds on the blotters, 
place more nutrient-soaked blotters over 
the seeds and cover with another plate. 
Place in sunlight. The top cover allows 
for the collection and condensation of 
moisture. Should blotters dry out, moisten 
at intervals until seeds sprout. 

5. Remove “lid” and top blotters and 
place seedlings in light. Keep lower blotters 
moist with solution. In cases of rapid dry- 
ing use plain water a few times. 

6. When plants are about 2 inches in 
height transplant to permanent growing 
set-ups. (These are described in experiments 
which follow.) 


Experiment 2, Growing Plants by the 
Water-Culture Method 


This method is very pliable, since many 
different kinds of containers may be used 
ranging from fruit-jars to large tanks. It is 
particularly good for research and develop- 


ment of skill of the grower. If this Metho4 
is used, any containers of metal of m 
binding should be coated with bakelit 
varnish, asphalt paint, or a layer of hard 
wax to prevent any reactions set Up by 
chemicals in the solutions. Ip selectin 
containers the size of mature plants ie 
be anticipated in order to prevent Over 
crowding when the plants are ful] grown 

1. Fill a fruit jar, crock, aquarium : 
other selected container with nutrient soly. 
tion. (See formulas below.) Black out glas 
containers with crepe paper or other Mate. 
rial to create a more natural Environment 
for roots. 


2. Suspend plants which have bee, 
grown in Experiment 1 (or other young 
plants) on ungalvanized wire netting 
chicken wire or baskets, so that the roo, 
dip well into the solution; the crown of 
the plant should remain well above th 
solution. Stems may be held in place wir) 
straw, excelsior, burlap, cotton or othe 
material. 


3. As plants grow they may need adi 
tional support such as stakes or string, ¢. 
pending upon the type of plant being 
grown. 

4. Plants grown by the water-cultur 
method must have a supply of air between 
roots and crown. As the plants grow, grad: 
ually lower the level of solution. This may 
be done without disturbing the plants by 
siphoning off a little at a time. 


5. Aerate solution once or twice a day 
by agitation or by using a bicycle-pump. 

6. It may be necessary to change the 
solution from time to time, as shown by the 
progress of the plants. Here again the 
siphon method may be used. 


7. Plants in jars or tanks should & 
sprayed with water once or twice a week, 
allowing the water to drip into the solution 
below. Spraying removes dust from leaves 
allowing them to breathe more efficiently, 
and the spray replaces water which ha 
evaporated from the solution. 


Experiment 3, Growing Plants in 
Various Media 


In this experiment pupils may draw upoa 
their own resourcefulness or follow the 
steps listed below. 


1. Obtain 4 flower-pots that will accom 
modate full-grown plants of the kind you 
wish to raise. Fill Pot 1. with soil, Pot 2. 
with sand, Pot 3. with a mixture of V4 peat 
moss and 3% sand, and Pot 4. with faitly 
fine gravel. Sand and gravel should bk 


thoroughly washed before using or maf. 


even be sterilized by boiling or baking. 
2. A piece of burlap laid in the bottom 
of flower-pots keeps media from washing 
through. 
3. Plant a well-started tomato plant i 
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os Sub-irrigate plants 3 times a week by 


getting the pots in a pan of solution. An 
hour of sub-irrigating should suffice, de- 
pending on the rate of capillarity. Never 
sprinkle plants with nutrient solutions as 
the chemicals are harmful to leaves. If 
plants become dry between sub-irrigations 
sprinkle with plain water. Water is helpful 
as explained in experiment two. 

5. Measure the growth of the plants each 
ithe to determine which media is most sat- 
isfactory. Final results of success or failure 
can be tabulated by the amount, size, and 
flavor of fruit produced. 


Nutrient Solution Formulas 


Of the many formulas used in preparing 
nutrient solutions nearly all of them contain 
the 3 soluble salts, primary potassium 
phosphate, calcium nitrate, and magnesium 
sulphate. These salts, when mixed with 
ordinary city water, will usually furnish all 
the elements needed in growing plants. 

City tap-water, as a rule, contains many 
impurities such as chlorides, sulphates, 
sodium, calcium, magnesium, and iron. 
These “trace” elements are needed by 
plants in minute quantities. Supplying trace 
elements is not ordinarily a problem, but 
if the class has trouble in growing plants 
perhaps they should be added to the solu- 
tion. 

A special trace element solution should 
be made up as “stock” and used in the 
formula unless otherwise stated. If large- 
quantity growing is attempted, solutions 
may be made up in concentrated form and 
added to equivalent amounts of water as 
needed. 

Any one of the suggested formulas may 
be tried in the above experiments. Maybe 
it would be fun to try them all! 

Solutioa No. 1. (See Experiment 1.) 
Solution No, 2. 
Primary potassium phosphate.... 144 teaspoon 

Caicium nitrate ” 
Magnesium su'phate Jectig im 
Special solution ” 

One gallon water 

Solution No. 3. 

Primary potassium phosphate... teaspoon 
Calcium nitrate - 
Magnesium sulphate 

Ammonium sulphate 

Special solution 

One gallon water 

Solution No. 4. 

Superphosphate 44% 

Sodium nitrate 

Magnesium sulphate 

Muriate of potash 

Ammonium sulphate 

Special solution (optional) 

Five gallons water 
Solution No. 5. 

Primary ammonium phosphate... 2/3 teaspoon 
Potassium nitrate ...........-..000..-. 3 
Calcium nitrate 

Magnesium su'phate 

S2ecial solution 

Five gallons water 
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Special Solution, 
Magnesium sulphate 
Boric acid 
Copper sulphate 
Zinc sulphate 
Water one quart 


Helpful References 


Connors, Charles H. and Victor A, Tiedjens, 
Chemical Gardening for the Amateur, Wm. H. 
Wise and Co., 1939. 

Laurie, Alex, Soilless 
Whittley House, 1940. 

Matlin, D. R., Growing Plants Without Soil, 
Chemical Publishing Co., 1939. 

Turner, W. I. and V. M. Henry, Growing 
Plants in Nutrient Solutions, John Wiley and 
Sons, 1939. 

Bulletins: 

Hoagland, D. R. and D. I. Eron, The Water 
Culture Method for Growing Plants Without 
Soil, University of California, 1939, 

Shive, J. W. and W. R, Robbins, Methods for 
Growing Plants in Solution and Sand Culture, 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1938. 

Turtox Service Leaflet 51, Hydroponics: 
Growing Plants in Nutrient Solutions Without 


Soil, Turtox Service Department, Chicago, 
1944, 
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FOWL PLAY WINS THE DAY 


By Lucile Taylor Tiefel, MS, 
Pasadena City Schools 


VEN in the worst of the recent poultry 

shortage, a graduation luncheon of suc- 
culent crispy fried chicken with all of the 
trimmings proved to be no problem at all 
to Merle R. Helbach, principal of Raymond 
Avenue Elementary School, Los Angeles. 
You see, the ground work for this feast 
had already been laid by way of a Semi- 
annual Poultry Project. 

For several years, the graduating 6A class 
had been purchasing day-old chicks and 
raising them to fryer size for this very 
special event. It had become an established 
tradition to which the younger pupils (and 
parents, too!) looked forward with all those 
feelings of — well, how do most of us feel 
about feasting upon tempting pieces of 
delectably tender spring chicken? 

The cost of $45 for a 5-battery brooder 
was about the only capital outlay. This, of 
course, had to be financed in one of those 
clever ways which administrators do have 
for really worthwhile projects. Other items, 
such as wire and feed-hoppers, were drawn 
from the supply of scrap material about the 
building. The wire, for example, had been 
used for climbing vines. The tool-house 
became a convertible chicken-house. 

Two hundred chicks were purchased 
about March 15, and slowly but surely fat- 
tened for the exciting graduation event. 
The educational experience has broadened 
from semester to seemster according to the 
interests and abilities of the pupils — and 
the idiosyncrasies of problem chicks. Gen- 
erally speaking, the pupils have an excellent 
opportunity to use arithmetic in a life set- 


ting in computing costs, temperatures, 
cubic air space, amounts of gravel and sand, 
tabulation of growth, etc. 

One time the art supervisor looked at an 
old imitation snow-man which the children 
were using for a model and exclaimed, 
“Why do we put up with this old thing 
when those downy little chicks perk their 
heads so coyly at us?” From then on the 
pupils used the growing chicks as models 
for every phase of art work. How much 
more fascinating to capitalize upon that 
live, pupil interest! 


Feeding the Chicks 


A chance to carry out responsibilities was 
provided, too. Mr. Helbach fed the chicks 
over the week-end as long as they had to 
be kept indoors, but reliable 6th grade 
pupils proudly took over the responsibility 
of feeding them after they became old 
enough to be moved outside, about the first 


of May. 


With the approach of graduation, pupils 
witnessed the culmination of their project. 
To help meet expenses, 100 fryers were 
sold outright to an eager market. The mor- 
tality rate of the chicks has varied 4 to 10% 
different semesters. 


The luscious story of the remaining 
poultry is the one which most interests the 
boys and girls. With a competent principal 
in charge, one who majored in poultry hus- 
bandry in his undergraduate days, the boys 
and girls jump into the big task of killing 
and dressing the birds. It was faced with 
the attitude that it was a job which must 
be done in order that human beings may 
live upon any form of animal life. 


Who Fries the Chicken? 

Who fries the chicken for 50-60 pupils 
plus at least an equal number of parents? 
Mr. Helbach and Supervisor of Agriculture 
Dale Leever roll up their sleeves and be- 
come the chefs of the day, while the cafe- 
teria staff helps with the trimmings. Fol- 
lowing a program purely on the entertain- 
ment side in the auditorium, tables are 
quickly set up in the same room. The 6A 
mothers and fathers join in the feast with 
their children, while the 6B mothers act as 
waitresses, knowing that according to tra- 
dition, their turns at banqueting will come 
the following semester. 

Two mothers, Frances Brown and Maxine 
Sutton have chairmaned the kitchen and 
dining room crew since the beginning of 
the project, and now have developed a fine 
technique in frying chicken and serving the 
large crowd, each term. 

Fried chicken may be the feature of “a 
day of farewell and fun” to graduating 
pupils, but to the staff Graduation Day 
marks the apex of a long continuous period 
of growth, to which some bright-eyed bits 
of fluff have added a tiny but invaluable 
share. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL CHRISTMAS 


By Doris B. Stout, Teacher, Benjamin Franklin School, San Diego 


emma grade class of Benjamin 
Franklin School, San Diego, in 1946 
enjoyed what might be termed an Inter- 
national Christmas, with emphasis on 
Christmas in the United States and in 
Mexico. 


Having studied Mexico the previous 
weeks, the children became interested in 
the Christmas activities of their neigh- 
boring countries as well as in their own. 


Books were read, pictures were studied, 
reports were given and discussions were 
held. The project finally branched into 
an intensive piece of research work, and 
included music, art, reading, handicrafts 
and the social studies, all of which cen- 
tered on Christmas in the two countries. 


Spanish, which has become an impor- 
tant and interesting part of the curricu- 
lum in grades 4, 5, and 6, entered into 
the picture, for the lovely carols were 
learned not only in English but in Span- 
ish as well, and the Spanish also played 
a central part in the narration and the 
enactment at the Christmas program of 
the Mexican posadas. 


These posadas or processions are held 
each year in Mexico to commemorate the 
journey of Mary and Joseph in search 
of shelter. Through the medium of clay, 
three scenes were created typifying 
Christmas in the two countries. Through- 
out their creation, the true meaning of 
Christmas, the birthday of Christ, was 
emphasized and the spirit of “Peace on 
earth, good will toward men” was 
stressed. 


Early American Village 


The scene representing Christmas in 
an early American village was typically 
American. Colorful houses made of 
boxes and a beautiful church were made 
by the children and their parents. The 
houses and church faced a snowy street. 
The background was a deep blue sky, 
sprinkled with silver stars. Up and 
down the street walked tiny realistic peo- 
ple dressed in the costumes of the times 
— full skirts, feathered hats, and muffs 
for the ladies and frock coats and tall 
hats for the men. All were made of clay 
and gaily painted. Carolers, accompanied 
by musicians who played their flutes, 
bass viols and violins, sang Christmas 
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carols in the streets. A sleigh drawn by 
prancing horses was in the scene. At the 
door of the church stood the priest wait- 
ing for the choir, garbed in red and 
white vestments and carrying candles, to 
enter the church. The scene in its en- 
tirety carried a message of quiet beauty. 


The scene showing the Mexican Christ- 
mas featured two large haciendas, com- 
plete even to the patios, an elaborate 
church and the colorful houses of the 
peons grouped around the haciendas. The 
house and church formed the background 
for the posada or march of the little clay 
Mexican figures, carrying candles. They 


were complete even to rebozos and 
sarages, and their journey commemo- 
rated Mary and Joseph in their 9-day 
search for shelter. 


The third scene was the manger scene 
or the nacimiento as the Mexicans call 
it. It means the birthplace of the Christ 
Child. It has a place in almost every 
Mexican home during the Christmas sea- 
son. The children made all of the lovely 
figures, Mary, Joseph, the Christ Child, 
the angels, and the shepherds with their 
sheep. Even the camels carrying the 
three wise men were there— all were 
made of clay. 


THESE SCENES WERE COLORFUL AND 
PAINSTAKINGLY CARRIED OUT AND THE RE- 
SEARCH WORK THAT WENT INTO THEIR 
CONSTRUCTION WAS EXTENSIVE AND VI- 
TALLY INTERESTING TO THE CHILDREN. 
THEY SHOWED SKILL AND AN INFINITE 
AMOUNT OF PATIENCE ON THE PART OF 
THE CHILDREN, THEIR CREATION BROUGHT 
ABOUT A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
CUSTOMS OF THEIR NEIGHBORS TO THE 
SouTH, THUS CEMENTING A FEELING OF 
GOOD FELLOWSHIP, EXEMPLIFIED CITIZEN- 
SHIP TRAITS SUCH AS CONSIDERATION AND 
COURTESY TOWARDS OTHERS. 


Certainly it furthered the spirit of 
“Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 


CHRISTMAS IS IN THE AIR 
By the Same Author 


HAT does Christmas mean to 
children? Is it just a festive holiday 
marked by the receiving of many gifts? 
No indeed. Christmas has a more pro- 
found meaning to most children. Who 
knows but what their understanding of 






Christmas goes deeper than we 


to guess? Can dare 





A fourth grade class g . 
School, San Diego, wrote ani, ae 
timely and interesting topic that y 
absorbing much of their thought, “Christ 
mas Is in the Air.” Excerpts from ~ 
stories made it evident that children 
alert and receptive of the true Christmas 
spirit. Certainly they are naive, byt th 
express the type emotion we like to hear 
and live often and all through the year: 


“There is something in the air, Yoq 
know what it is. It is Christmas,” 


“We feel Christmas because we fee] 
happy and gay. We feel like doing good 
things. We feel like buying up the whol 
store for mother and dad.” 


“The month of December is a greg 
month. We like to give as much ag to 
receive.” 


The People Are Happy 


“All the people are happy going to the 
stores and buying their relatives presents, 
Are you getting ready for a happy, ney 
Christmas?” 


“There is a rush in the stores and in 
the closets are mysterious packages.” 


“Christmas is the holiday of the Christ 
Child. We give presents like the Three 
Kings gave to the Christ Child.” 


“Bells are ringing and candles are 
gleaming in the windows.” 


“When you walk in the house and call 
‘Mother,’ you wonder where she is. You 
look in the kitchen, in your bedroom, and 
then in her bedroom. And there she is 
wrapping something. She says ‘Don't 
peek.’” 


“Christmas is a jolly time. Everyone 
is downtown shopping for others.” 


“It’s jolly when you see Santa Claus on 
the street.” 


“TI think Christmas is the time to sing 
carols and be happy.” 


“Christmas is the holiday when you 
celebrate Christ’s birthday.” 


Probably all of us will agree with the 
children who said, “It’s fun to have 
Christmas every year,” and “Christmas 
is a jolly time.” But although we adults 
have all been filled with the fine holiday 
spirit, I doubt if we are totally in accord 
with the child who states: 


“After Christmas is over, you wish it 
came every day.” 


ERTAINLY one little girl aptly ex 

pressed the thought that is para 
mount in all children’s hearts as Christ- 
mas approaches, when she closed her 
story by saying, “We love Christmas, 
Dear Lord.” 
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In these four houses, in a lovely little town in Ohio, live a 
Justice of the Peace, a dentist, a school teacher, and a coal 
miner! The mine worker’s home is pictured second from the 


right. 


Of course, not every coal miner lives in such a nice home 
and community. But this picture does serve to illustrate how 
coal operators and miners, in increasing numbers, are meet- 
ing the problems of housing and community life. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s 
bituminous coal miners either own their own homes or rent 
from private landlords. Among the remaining third, who 
now rent from their companies, there is a growing trend to 
buy the houses they live in. 








Home-ownership among bituminous coal miners is in- 
creasing —due in no small measure to encouragement and 
financial aid from mine owners who realize that a man be- 
comes a better worker and a better citizen as he develops 

. . “ . »> 
pride in “a home of his own. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES. . 


DECEMBER 1947 


MODERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—thanks to the mechaniza- 
tion program sponsored by the country’s 
progressive coal operators. Nowadays, more 
than 90% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 


Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled management 
and keen competition within the industry, 
America’s bituminous coal mines are the 
most productive—and pay the highest wages 
—in the world. They are able not only to 
meet this country’s stupendous needs for 
coal, but also to help rebuild the war- 
shattered economies of other nations. 


* * * 


Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for 
free copies of useful —— aids: “‘ Perti- 
nent Facts About Coal,” and “‘ Bituminous 


Coal Mining Towns.” Thelatter is available 
to teachers only. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Department of THE NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 


« POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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California Teachers Association 
Southern Section 


Personnel Advisory Service 
OUTHERN Section of CTA has 


made available to local teacher 
groups and governing boards a new- 
ly-organized expert advisory service 
to assist in local financial and per- 
sonnel problems. 

Dr: D. Lloyd Nelson, associate 
professor of educational administra- 
tion, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, will act as con- 
sultant authority on school finance. 
He was formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of Los Angeles County 
schools. Dr. Irving R. Melbo, pro- 
fessor of educational administration, 
University of Southern California, 
will advise in school administration 
and supervision. 

Dr. Lionel DeSilva, executive sec- 
retary of the Southern Section, is, 
of course, available for conferences 
on all problems affecting teacher wel- 
fare. 

This new service is available for 
individual and group conferences, 
committee meetings, and workshops 
in finance, salaries, and personnel 
problems. The service is being 
financed by a $25 yearly subscription 
from teachers organizations or school 
districts, or by joint subscriptions 
from the teachers organization and 
the school district. 

A number of groups have already 
subscribed to the service. Many calls 
have been made for assistance in 
financial matters. It is hoped as the 
number of subscriptions increase, ad- 
ditional consultants may be added 
and additional services offered to 
educational groups. 

One of the most critical needs of 
teachers and administrators is assist- 
ance on finance, salary, and other 
personnel problems. The provision 
of this type of service to members 
began last year through a series of 
classes on school finance, conducted 
by Dr. D. Lloyd Nelson. It is felt 
that this is a field in which there is 


room for great development. 


OUR NATIVITY CRECHE 


By Margaret C. Scott, Art Supervisor, 
Indio Schools, Riverside County 


O you like to experiment? Of course 

you do! If you are a teacher there 
isn’t anything which will stimulate and 
enrich your teaching program more than 
simple experimentation, providing down 
to earth experiences in which you and 
the children work something out in a co- 
operative manner. 


Last year (1946-47) some experiment- and a stable was built for th 
ing was done at our school after Mr. Rex ground. While one group of ; 
T. Johnson, our school superintendent, girls worked furiously making Pe : 
asked, “Why not do a Christmas Nativity _ sized figures, another was gatherin > 
project for the holidays and display it branches and interlacing them a 


outside for all the community to see?” to thatch the sides and roof of the stable 


At first the idea sounded like an enor- Where the figures would be placed, § 
mous task, but, after talking it over with another group, directed by Miss Virgin, 
the energetic boys and girls of the 7th Dorsey, a member of the faculty, made 
and 8th grades and absorbing their the costumes for the figures. These Wet 
spontaneous enthusiasm, the problem de- also to be used in the Christmas play, 
creased in size. How could this apparent Finally, just before the holidays the 
hunger for experimentation possibly project was completed. The group ¢p 
fail? Thus began the construction of sisted of the Virign Mary, Joseph pe 
our first Christmas Nativity Creche. the Three Wise Men. In our haste We 

From all grades hosts of newspapers had forgotten all about the little Baby 
and materials began to appear. The Jesus! To our great joy a committee af 
project was to be done in papier-mache, two from the kindergarten appeared q 
a process involving the use of water, our threshold with a lovely doll th 
newspapers and paste, with chicken-wire themselves had dressed in swaddling 
to help form the first crude shape. This Clothes. The doll was a beautiful “Baby 
would be tacked over wooden forms. The Jesus” and we very graciously accepted 
kitchen off the auditorium was to serve Him. 
as a workroom and here the collected Thursday evening arrived and oy 
materials were stacked high. Christmas play was over. Friday the fig 

In the meantime, picture plans were ures were costumed, loaded in a truck, 
painted by the children in the art classes. and placed on exhibit in a large shov. 
Masks for figures were modeled in clay, window of a local automobile agency, 
using life models as subjects; the models 
being these children who were actually 
playing the parts in the annual Christmas ANY people witnessed the beauti. 
program. The masks were then left to fully-lighted creche during the 
dry. Over these, papier-mache masks (Christmas season. The scene brought 
were formed, painted life-like in tempera added joy to them as well as to the boys 
and shellacked for durability. and girls who had presented it to the 

Forms for the figures were built with community as a special Christmas greet. 
the kind of co-operation of our custodial ing. This proved a most valuable experi. 


staff, headed by Mr. Walter Wheeler, ment. 


Picture of the Nativity Creche made by Indio elementary school children,.— 
Photo by Delno Gillogly, supervisor of Coachella Valley Union High School, 
Riverside County. 
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FIGHT FOR FREE PUBLIC 
TAX-SUPPORTED SCHOOLS 


By Jess Weinstein, Teacher, Roosevelt 
Elementary School, Lawndale, 


Los Angeles County 


HE struggle to establish and improve 
the Public Schools was one of the 
major struggles of American history. 


The development of the American 
schools is the first great battle of the 
masses won without causing bloodshed — 
the first example in human history of 
what can be done on a large scale, 
through intelligence and co-operation, to 
achieve opportunities for the masses. 


Each advance in the fight for Public 
Schools as they are known today — free 
tax-supported —had to be won against 
heavy odds of active opposition from 
selfish interests. 


Each advance was due to a pioneer 
who had the vision to work, the patience 
to visualize, the skill to win co-operation 
of others, and the sustained energy to 
follow through to completion. 


Each State had its early leaders who 
participated in the great educational re- 
vival of the middle 19th century, of 
which Horace Mann was the chief figure. 


Public Education in the early part of 
our history, except in a very limited way, 
was unknown. This was due to undemo- 
cratic social ideas, to extreme diversity 
of interests, and to bad economic condi- 
tions, all caused by the tendency to fol- 
low traditional practices. 


Education at first was considered to be 
either a private, family matter or else a 
matter of charity. Only the pauper was 
to be helped, and then only after he had 
humiliated himself by a public declara- 
tion of his poverity. Under this system, 
the proportion of illiteracy was high; but 
because of this, it was not felt to be a 
disgrace. 


The Insistence of Liberalism 


THE INSISTENCE OF LIBERALISM ON THE 
NECESSITY OF EDUCATION LED TO THE 
GROWING DEMAND FOR SCHOOLING, WHICH 
WAS MET AT FIRST BY SCHOOLS PARTLY 
SUPPORTED BY THE STATE, AND LATER BY 
THE PuBLic SCHOOLS. 


The fight for free public tax-supported 
schools exemplifies many principles which 
are full of meaning for public educational 
administration at the present time. It 
shows that in a democratic community, 
taxation is the most important means of 
school support. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF FREE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS IS IN HARMONY 
WITH THE VITAL PRINCIPLES OF 
DEMOCRACY. THE EQUALITY OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL OPPORTU- 
NITY IS A GUIDING PRINCIPLE IN 
AMERICAN LIFE. 
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The key to the kingdom of travel... 
NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Whether you travel by plane, train, car, ship or bus ... no matter if 
you arrive on Sunday, a holiday or late at night, when you carry 
NCB Travelers Checks you will always be able to pay for things or 


services you want anywhere ... without the danger of carrying cash. 


They are backed by America’s greatest World-Wide Bank ... that’s 
why they are so cheerfully accepted by shops, hotels, garages, etc. in 
America and around the globe. 


You sign* them when you buy them ...countersign** them when you 
wish to spend them. Until then they are safe and without value to 
others. Their value is promptly refunded if lost or stolen. In denomina- 


tions of $10, $20, $50, $100...good until used...cost only 75¢ per $100. 


buy them at your bank 





* 


Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 





NCB travelers checks... safe, spendable everywhere! 
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TEACHER LOAD SURVEY 














TA Bay Section Classroom Teachers 

Department has been busily engaged 
with a Teacher Load Survey. The project 
was instigated at the AASA Convention 
last February, where a Detroit study 
showed that the average high school 
teacher was spending 44.5 clock-hours 
in school work; 32.5 hours were spent in 
school activities and 12 additional hours 
in extra-curriculum work and outside 
preparation. The break-up by depart- 
ments showed the following — English 
48.6 hours per week; social studies 46.6; 
foreign languages 45.9: science 45.1; 
health 44.1; mathematics 43; vocational 
41.8; commercial 41.3; music 41.z and 
art 41. 














































































































The Bay Section survey brought re- 
sponses from 5 counties, — Alameda, So- 
lano, Santa Clara, Sonoma and Tuo- 
lumne; also Oakland and Turlock; 97 
elementary schools with 1,459 teachers 
replying; 14 high schools and 325 high 
school teachers reporting. 

The survey showed: 












































Length of School Day 
Average Number per Class 
Minutes per Period 
Preparation Time Weekly 
Counseling and Advising 
Extra Activity 
Extra Curricular 
Correcting Papers, etc 
Faculty Meetings, etc 
Clerical Work 






























































Professional Organizations 
Department Heads 
Community Activities 


Interruptions ......... 
Schools 97 









































Length of School Day 
Average Number per Class 























Preparation Time Weekly 
Counseling and: Advising 




















Correcting Papers 
Faculty Meetings, etc 
ee IE ascestinee pessoa oes, -:-0g 
Professional Growth 
Professional Organizations 
Department Heads 
Community Activities 












































Schools 6 plus Oakland Teachers 325 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Comprising news items and short statements from the six CTA Sections, 
the affiliated organizations, and related groups 


Teachers 1459 
TEACHER LOAD SURVEY: SECONDARY 


PURINE i UNO asco ects occa veecneccceces 


I I Gif sciince yeseorsmnssesnnsnesnsninenatalih 
etree MRRP RMCUTR DSi ooo ap caeccnscecccsndSccance 


IIIS cctiniiiittiicininerininnininscescivimnannneneeccnnabain 


Wilbur W. Raisner of San Francisco is 
chairman of the Teacher Load Commit- 
tee. Other members are Mabel Farley, 
Santa Clara County; Agnes Hahn, Stan- 
islaus County; Mrs. Ruth Lepley, San 
Mateo County; George Pohlmann, Marin 
County; Mrs. Perle K. Roche, Alameda 
County. 


CENTRAL COAST SECTION 


Report of Activities of Classroom 
Teachers Department 


EPARTMENT of Classroom Teachers 

of CTA Central Coast Section has 
for its project “A Local Association Within 
the Reach of Every Teacher.” An Exten- 
sion Committee handles the work of organi- 
zation in each of the 4 counties comprising 
the Section. Since last spring two new 
groups have been formed; one at Paso 
Robles and the other in the King City high 
school district. Plans are being formulated 


TEACHER LOAD SURVEY: ELEMENTARY 


Averages Medians 
sacenten ec bawec es 6.53 Hours 6.39 
sitisaeitepentedhiniaicnd 31.03 Pupils 34.04 
sccbiipieeceaatabiaastl 38.26 41.00 
ee eee 7.85 Hours 7.81 
siissiadincap paste 3.05 Hours Weekly 3.01 
echttogssalgeaaile ol Oe %s ” 7.42 
wacaibgihanattviiaes 6.07. ™ - 5.28 
suncevaea annem — ~ _ 7.61 
shsteicaal ciated 1.79 ’ ™ 1.83 

iecelandieaaneaditee 2.02 ™ 1.94 » 
wniedigaibeeesiainies i mm 3.03 
Liwadsanicake 1.71 : 1.28 
pinpaeetae 0.92 ; ms 0.82 
anceniateidben 4.24 ™ ee 2.01 
spelt oo 2S Weenly 10.00 

' Averages Medians 
iticiancmiamed 6.33 Hours 6.35 
beceses eats 31.15 Pupils 29.11 
<icacacebidaiiaeaeal 55.81 55.00 
caida Masihals 6.40 Hours 7.10 
alias 3.35 Hours Weekly 3.76 
Ciashanateab cated ar 06 - 7.97 
spchcpcuc hn. AOS: ‘“ 11.56 
iota aie 9.50 i A 11.34 

aca eioaiielacess 7 " 1.58 . 
2.39 7 - 2.00 
Bi oe aaa 429 ”™ = 4.24 
sobelcace lL weeses 1.88 ; g 1.17 
piveate ke acme Bete mt i 2.50 
sae ease peace 6.0 S = 1.93 
onde s tetas ete 22.50 





to further extend this Organiza 
campaign. 

On October 4, 1947, at Salinas 
Executive Board of the Department 
with Mr. Bentley, president of the Section, 


tional 


and the president and secretary of each 
local association; 8 local groups were » 
resented. Department President Mary 
Stewart stressed the value of active teacher 
participation in CTA and NEA as well 
in the local association. Local groups were 
urged to adopt the policy of unified dues, 

The Asilomar Conference was cited as 
the best means of training the leaders of 
local associations. Each group was asked 
to send its representatives to the conference, 
As a result, 18 members of local associations 
attended the conference from the Central 
Coast Section. 


Each president reported on the activities 
of his organization. Common problem 
were discussed and the goal of 100% mem, 
bership in CTA was set up. 

The Department is striving for clog 
co-operation with all local associations jp 
order that help may be given in the soly 
tion of common problems. It feels that the 
local association can best furnish the train 
ing necessary for a corps of potential leaders 
in the work of CTA.-— Catherine Hanrahan, 


NORTHERN SECTION NOTES 


SUALLY, laws do not work out just 

as expected and A.B. 2120 is no 

exception to that rule. The Sacramento 

Unified School District finds itself penalized 

several thousand dollars because it is unified 

and has reduced its taxes somewhat below 
the maximum. 

As the law now reads, a unified district 
must tax its people up to within 10 cents 
of the maximum in order to get the extra 
State money for all of its segments. This 
is particularly true if the district has a 
junior college separate from the high school. 
To avoid this dilemma of unnecessarily high 
taxation, such districts will be strongly 
tempted to “un-unify” rather than (1) to 
pay the very high taxes or (2) go without 
the State money that they would otherwise 
get. 

In the light of the fact that the educa 
tional leaders of the State have been work: 
ing for years to encourage unification, this 
would be a most unfortunate result of the 
law, a result entirely unforeseen by the 
bill's sponsors. There will be an attempt to 
amend it at the next session of the Legisla 
ture. It can only be considered if it will 
qualify as an emergency measure. An 
emergency measure must have a two-thirds 
vote to be adopted. There would probably 
be no trouble to get the measure changed, 
except that not many localities are vitally 
interested at this time. All unified districts 
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that are taxing Up nearly to the maximum 


are not affected. 

Because of this lack of vital interest on 
the part of most of the State, the Sacra- 
mento members brought the matter, October 
18, before CTA Northern Section Council 
at its meeting in Chico. A resolution was 
unanimously adopted which said in part, as 
follows: 

“The discrimination, as established by Educa- 
tion Code Section 7146, requires a unified school 
district with elementary, high school and junior 
college segments to levy a district tax rate of 
no less than $1.75 per $100 assessed valuation, 
in order to qualify for the full equalization 
assistance from the State as it relates to all 
three of the school segments included, while 
independent elementary, high school and junior 
college districts, even though under the same 
board of education and the same administrative 
officials, may qualify for the full State equali- 
zation assistance by a combined local tax rate 
of only 97 cents per $100 assessed valuation.” 

The explanation given, for putting such 
an obviously unwise provision in the law, 
is that there is danger that unified districts 
can present a budget to the State and then, 
when they have their allowance, can 
turn around and spend the money in a way 
entirely different from the one presented 
in the budget. It is admitted, however, 
that this evil can be averted by some provi- 
sion that does not penalize the district for 
being unified. 

It is the hope of Sacramento and the 
Northern Section that the school people of 
California will be interested enough in this 
matter so that they will call it to the atten- 
tion of their legislators before the March 
session begins. If the legislators know what 
the school people want, that seems to be 
for the best interests of the schools, we can 
expect that it will be taken care of. The 
difficulty is that, 1n the rush of business, 
worthwhile legislation is often lost sight of 
and forgotten. —R. W. Everett, Executive 
Secretary, CTA Northern Section. 


* * * 


KIWANIS HELPS TEACHERS 
sine Clubs throughout California 


and Nevada soon will launch an active 
program designed to help meet the critical 
shortage of school teachers. By resolution 
adopted at the annual convention held 
recently in San Diego, representatives of 
the 190 clubs in the two States pledged 
themselves to encourage qualified young 
people to enter the teaching profession. 

The resolution, submitted by Sacramento 
Kiwanis Club, directed public attention to 
the increasing need for teachers and the 
inadequate number of young men and 
women training for teaching careers. 

“The situation is extremely critical,” the 
resolution said, “with overcrowded class- 
fooms making impossible a full measure of 
instruction for tens of thousands of boys 
and girls. The shortage of teachers has 
made half-day sessions necessary in many 
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schools, particularly in the primary grades, 
and only by the employment of thousands 
of emergency teachers has it been possible 
to keep the classrooms open, even on a 
swing-shift basis.” 

Kiwanis Clubs of California-Nevada Dis- 
trict will arrange programs during 1948, at 
which the desirability of teaching is high- 
lighted and the serious nature of the teacher 
shortage made known. The Kiwanis 
teacher-recruitment activities will be directed 
by District Governor Felix E. Daoust of 
Marysville. 


MAKING THEM FEEL AT HOME 


HREE hundred new teachers in San 

Diego City schools have participated 
in a combination orientation, in-service 
training program during September, Oc- 
tober and November. 


The program, designed primarily to make 
the teacher feel “at home” in the new 
community, was inaugurated with a. soffee 
hour following the regular meeting for 
new teachers held early in September. In 
this informal atmosphere, the teachers were 
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The Board 
consists of these 
musician-educators 


Douglas Moore— 
Head, Department 
of Music,ColumbiaU. 
* 
Howard Hanson— 
Composer—conduc- 
tor; Director, East- 
man Schoolof Music. 


3 
Genevieve Taggard— 
Poet; member of the 
faculty, Sarah Law- 
rence College. 

w 
Randolph Smith— 
Child Psychologist; 
Director, Little Red 
School House. 


They select, plan, 
supervise. Each 
record must 


1 Be Fun. 


2 Encourage musi- 
cal growth, 


3 Aim at specific 
age level. 


helpful to them, 


4 Be pre-tested on 
children. 


5 Be non-breakable. 


ee ee 


NEW HORIZONS 
Suggestions we hope 


you will find helpful and interesting 





Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for 
complete chewing satisfaction 


IN TEACHING 
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Distinguished board 
gives a new kind of 
editing of records 





Concern over what today’s children listen to, 
brings about exceptional editing to help them 


grow up with an ear for good music — typified 
in the young people’s Ogg too briefed below. 
| For the Pre-School Child 


“Little Indian Drum“— Red Fox learns the use of drum 
talk. Told by David Brooks, star of “Brigadoon”; 
music by Alex North. 


“Penny Whistle“’—a story about learning to build a mel- 
ody. Played on a real penny whistle by Henry Brandt. 


For the Elementary-School Child 


“The Wonderful Violin““— played by Mischa Mischakoff, 
concert master of Tos¢anini- NBC Orchestra—written 
and told by Prof. D.S. Moore, Columbia University. 


“Toy Symphony“— a classic symphony by Haydn, 
played as originally composed with a tin trumpet, 
rattle, toy drum, triangle, three bird whistles: cuckoo, 


quail and nightingale. 


If further interested, you might hear these records at 
almost any music shop selling classical records. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of 
people find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
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able to meet.and talk with other new teach- 
ers and members of the central administra- 
tive staff. Group meetings organized on a 
class-level basis followed the social period. 


Three orientation tours were held, at 
which time large numbers of interested 
teachers enjoyed a 2-hour harbor excursion, 
a bus trip to places of historic interest, and 
a conducted tour of the airport. While the 
tours were originally planned by the in- 
structional division for teachers working on 
corresponding units of work, it was obvious 
that this program offered an_ excellent 
orientation opportunity. Planned and or- 
ganized by the Coordinator of Staff Rela- 
tions, the tours combined recreation with 
real in-service training. — William J. Lyons. 


UNIFIED DUES FOR MERCED 
COUNTY 


R. President, I move that Merced 

, County adopt-a unified membership 
plan.” This important motion marked 
the beginning. of a new attitude toward 
professional membership in Merced County. 
With the belief that true professionaliza- 
tion can come only through national, State 
and local affiliation, Merced County CTA 
Council set out to bring all of its teachers 
into a unified dues plan. The strength of 


the plan lies in the determination that 
teachers must join NEA, CTA and county 
organizations as a unit. No partial mem- 
‘berships are accepted. Every truly profes- 
sionally-minded teacher readily accepted the 
principle that only through the combination 
of strong national, State and local effort 
‘can we further the cause of education. 
This plan culminates a year of progres- 
sive thought by the Merced County teach- 
ers. That such a step could have been 
taken may be attributed to last year’s con- 
stitutional revision, wherein major attention 
was given to providing adequate county- 
wide representation on the Merced County 


CTA Council. 


The teachers of Merced County hope 
that their successful action will demonstrate 
to other CTA units that “it can be done.” 
It is the hope of this group that in the 
future the individual State membership card 
will be replaced by a unified dues card that 
proclaims to all our intention to carry for- 
ward the fight for education on all fronts. 

Submitted by Ivan A. McMillin, Presi- 
dent, Merced County Unit CTA, and Mil- 
ton Babitz, Vice-President, Merced County 
Unit CTA. 


Marie Ernst, president of NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, has appointed 
to the Professional Relations Committee of 
the department, Luther Simon, instructor of 





The Reading-Motivated Series — 


THE ADVENTURES OF CANOLLES 


HEFFERNAN - CRENSHAW - MERRITT 


A new title following the plan of organization which proved 


effective in the popular reader, DESERT TREASURE: 


Reading Level: 4th grade. 


Interest Level: 7th and 8th grades. 

First Part: a fast-moving story of adventure, exciting enough 
to capture the slow reader’s interest, and easy enough 
to permit him to read with facility. 

Second Part: short interesting factual chapters correlated 
with the story material — interest aroused in the story 
carries over to the factual material so that pupils learn 
to read for information also. 


Work Plans for both sections. 


In addition to its effectiveness as a remedial reader, THE ADVENTURES 
OF CANOLLES has the added value of serving as a history-readiness reader. 
Interest in the adventure story, with its background of the American War for 
Independence, motivates further study of American history. 


List Price, $1.52 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


San Francisco ° ‘ 





- California 


mechanical drawing in Lynwood },. 
High School, Los Angeles County, - 
Simon flew to Washington DC, over 4, 
Thanksgiving holiday, to attend @ com ; 
tee meeting at NEA headquarters, 7 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 


_ the Northern and Southern See, 

tions of School Library Association ¢ 
California have reinstituted their month 
book discussion Breakfasts, discontinyey 
during the war because of transportation 
difficulties. 

In San Francisco the series was given ; 
fine start November 1 at a special book 
luncheon at the Hotel Whitcomb; John R 
Tunis, author of All-American, The Tron 
Duke, and other popular sports stories { 
teen-age boys was guest speaker. Succeeding 
breakfasts have been planned at Manning; 
Coffee Shop, 658 Market Street, San Pray 
cisco, on December 6, February 2, Marc 
3, and April 7, at 9:30 am. 

Southern Section will hold future boo 
breakfasts in Los Angeles at Manning's Cg. 
fee Shop, 319 West Sth Street, on January 
10, February 7, March 6, and April 3. 

These get-togethers are designed to ir 
terest not only school librarians but a 
educators and others interested in reading 
programs. New and important books wil 
be reviewed and distinguished authors in 
vited to speak. 

Information regarding speakers and pro 
grams at future meetings will be announced 
by Margaret V. Girdner, director, bureau of 
texts and libraries, San Francisco Publi 
Schools, and Elizabeth Owen Williams 
Library and Textbook Section, Los Angele 
City Schools, 1205 West Pico Blvd., Lo 
Angeles 15, book chairmen, Northern and 
Southern Sections, respectively. 

The SLAC has set the dates of its meet 
ings to be held next spring as follows: 

Annual State Meeting: March 13-14, 
Fresno. Headquarters: Hotel Californian. 

Northern Section Regional Meeting: My 
8, Stockton. 

Southern Section Regional Meeting: My 
8. Location to be announced. 

—Barton H. Knowles, San Francisco. 
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SCHOOLMEN'S SKYWAYS 


SCHOOL 
WENTY-TWO Michigan superintend 
ents and principals did their gradu 
study last summer, using a giant airline 
as their classroom and a means of reaching 
their distinguished faculty of education 
and industrial leaders. 
They were seeking answers to such qué 


tions as: 
1. What should the school teacher knot 
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ut free enterprise, labor, and management? 
+ How can the schools improve their public 


jons? 
a changes in education are implied by 


? 
_ can the schools help to develop bet- 


uman relations? 
™ ‘ae can the schools make good use of 


ini lling methods? 

"The alee of the group, selected by 
a committee of superintendents and prin- 
cipals, were regifistered as graduate stu- 
dents at Michigan State College, and ex- 
penses were paid by the local boards of 
education. 

Through the cooperation of American 
Airlines they took to the air and sought 
information and guidance from many of 
the greatest leaders in the United States. 
Carl Horn, associate professor, Michigan 
State College, declared: 

“The flying classroom is an educational 
device that works. It is spanning the gap 
between industry and education. Business 
and industry are more than willing to fi- 
nance the cost. Educators must make the 
plans.” 


IN MEMORIAM 


Estilene Pendleton 


Estilene Pendleton, for 27 years a suc 
cessful teacher in Whittier city school sys- 
tem, was born in Indiana and attended 
grade schools and high school in that State. 
Later she was graduated from Chicago Uni- 
versity, having taken the kindergarten 
training course. She taught a short time in 
Illinois, then in Racine, Wisconsin. 

She came to California and began teach- 
ing in the Whittier city schools in 1918, 
and taught here continuously until her re- 
tirement. 

She was eminently qualified by nature 
and training for the profession to which 
she devoted her life; for she had a natural 
love for children and an ability to guide 
and understand them in their problems. By 
many hundreds of children she will be re- 
membered as “my first teacher,” for her 
loving hand led them into collective living 
outside the home. 

“And they will never quite forget 

The firm but kindly hand that set 

Their feet in learning’s pleasant way.” 

In addition to the loving memories in the 
minds of many children, Estilene Pendleton 
will also be remembered by countless grate- 
ful mothers for the wise counsel and helpful 
suggestions she was able to give them from 
the wealth of her experience and training. 

Hosts of teachers and friends acknowledge 
their indebtedness for the gracious touch of her 
daily life and walk, and for her devotion to the 
upbuilding of all that is best in the community. 
Her neighbors and many shut-ins and ailing 
People of her acquaintance remember with grat- 
itude her cheery visits and her gifts of fruit 
and flowers from her garden which she s0 
dearly loved; for, in addition to her love for 
children, she also possessed a great love for 
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the trees and little flowers, the fields, and all 


Reynolds ot Riverside and Mrs, Adah Whitcomb 
the beauties and wonders of nature. 


of Auburn, Calif, 
Of Estilene Pendleton it can truthfully be 
said that she was one of the 
“Masters, strong and wise 
Who taught because they loved the teacher’s 
task 
and found the richest prize 
In eyes that opened and in lips that asked.” 


— By her retired principal, Mamie Newby. 


Failing health caused her to retire from the 
teaching profession in 1945, After an illness 
of a year, during which time she was devotedly 
cared for by a sister, she passed away in 
Riverside October 4, 1947. 


Members of her immediate family left to 
mourn her loss are two sisters: Mrs, Kathryn 





DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SCHOLARSHIPS 


AGER to help women teachers continue their advanced education, Delta Kappa 


Gamma has established various scholarships which are awarded each year through the 
action of the scholarship committees. 


The national organization maintains two $1,000 scholarships for which members of any 
chapter are eligible to apply. In fact it is earnestly desired that worthy candidates make 


known their needs and allow Delta Kappa Gamma to have this part in furthering the 
advance of education. 


Application blanks should be procured from the office of the national executive secre- 
tary, Dr. M. Margaret Stroh, 804 Littlefield Building, Austin 15, Texas. 


Chi-State-California Chapter made two $100 awards this year. One was received by Henrietta 
Holland, Highlands, California, teacher of English in the San Bernardino Senior High School, 


working in the field of writing and English literature. She received the M. Madilene Veverka 
Award. 


The other one was awarded to Eldoris Wood, studying at Stanford University. The field of 


her doctoral dissertation is teacher education, and she has under way a study for high school 


seniors and junior college students of Tulare County, to determine their teaching interests and 
potentialities. 


President of Chi-State Chapter, Mrs. Erma B, Reese, Route 1, Box 91, Acampo, California, is 


chairman of the State Scholarship Committee and will receive applications for these awards for 
the summer of 1948, 


recruitment program. 


ALL APPLICATIONS SHOULD BE MADE PRIOR TO JANUARY 1, 1948. 


Some of the local chapters have established scholarships as a part of their 















BEST WISHES 
FOR A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL YEAR 
and 
SEASON'S GREETINGS 
from the 
MEMBERS OF 


The 
CALIFORNIA BOOKMEN'S ASSOCIATION 












A. MERLE MATTER ......... . President 
NED W. HILL ......... . Vice-President 
'W. NORMAN GIBSON .... . . Vice-President 










DONALD J. ROBERTSON . . Secretary-Treasurer 
536 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 
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Use This Form on Large Sheet of Paper 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked 
in the quantities indicated ; 8c is enclosed 
for each item checked. 


27b 40a 


Subject taught. 


School address 


Enrollment: Boys 





YOURS ... for the asking 


26b. NEW Grooming for School Chart, 
showing a boy and a girl properly groomed 
for school —as indicated from a national 
survey of teachers. Specify whether you 
want the boy, the girl, or both —then use 
with Click with the Crowd and Get on the 
Beam leaflets to present a complete groom- 
ing program. Bristol-Myers Company. 

27b. A bright red and white file folder, 
containing a complete listing of all Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, complete infor- 
mation on how to acquire a classroom film 
library, and providing an excellent place to 
keep teachers’ guides, and other material 
concerning audio-visual materials, is avail- 
able. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

40a. Railroads at Work is a picture book 
of the American railroads in action. 56 
different types of work are illustrated with 
a brief story about each type. Copies for 
each member of the class will be furnished 


if quantity is indicated. Association of 
American Railroads. 


25b. Vocab in the Classroom is a pamph- 
let which illustrates a new method of creat- 
ing word consciousness among students 
from the 6th grade up. It will help teachers 
develop interest in and discussion of correct 
spellings and meanings of words. Vocab 
Publishers. 


28b. Black Magic is the story of bitu- 
minous coal from its beginning in the 
Carboniferous Age down to the present. 90 
pages. Bituminous Coal. 


* %* 


James W. Uren, teacher in the Bay 
area for the past 7 years, is now asso- 
ciated with the Oakland general agency 
of New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, as a life underwriter. Mr. 
Uren graduated from University of Cali- 
fornia in 1934, served in the Navy for 4 
years and at the time of his release held 
the rank of lieutenant commander. He is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa fraternity 
and a director of Oakland Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


* * 


NEW CHILDREN'S BOOKS 
By Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


For Pre-School Children 


THE Smart LittLeE Boy anp His 
Smart LittLe Kitty, by Louise Wood- 
cock. Pictures by Lucienne Bloch. There 
were so many things that the kitty could 
do that Peter could not do, but Peter 
could do some things, too. Charming 
pictures. William R. Scott, $1.25. 








Woodland Frolics Series 
















Naot 


The Steck Company 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS + AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Behind this distinctive new primary 
supplementary reading series lie the 
combined efforts of many experts in the 
primary reading field. Grace E. Storm, of 
the University of Chicago, served as the 
consultant. Adda Mai Sharp provided 
stories of rare charm. Epsie Young, a 
curriculum adviser and author of current 
magazine articles, coordinated the reading 
program. Elizabeth Rice illustrated the 
stories. Together they have produced a 
reading series that incorporates exciting 
animal stories, a correlated vocabulary, 
and integrated four-color illustrations 
and that supplements a// basal series. 


Write for complete information. 


‘ Att Asout Docs, Dogs, Docs 

race Skaar; illustrated by the a. 

Scott, $1. 7 auth, 
Notuinc But Carts, Cats, Cy 

Grace Skaar; illustrated by t 

Scott, $1. “= onthe 


For the Early Grades 


WINTER FOR SALE, by Esph 
kina, ill. by the author; What haope 
to the cap peddler when he went to slee 
tee a tree — had a band of “ 

eys in it? Good fun; ages 3.8. 
$1.50. wii 

THE Doc Doctor, comedy shor 
story by Irma Simonton Black; directed 
by Peter Frye; pictures by John R 
Fischetti. Patsy’s dog, Chipper, ig g, 
so they send for the dog doctor. Wil] he 
be a dog? If there are watch dogs who 
mend watches, and police dogs who ¢ 
rect traffic, there might be a dog yy 
was a doctor. Anyway, Chipper got yell 
Ages 5-8; Scott, $1.35. 

Dark Is Dark, by John G. McCy 
lough; pictures by Charles G. Shay, 
Some very interesting things to think ay 
talk about. Ages 4-7; Scott, $1.50, 

Basy Roo, by Laura Bannon; pictury 
by the author. A very charming stop. 
and picture-book for the first and second 
grades. The baby kangaroo who hy 
come from a distant country finds th 
animals on the farm very critical and yp. 
friendly until they get acquainted. Goo 
training in international friendliness; d 
lightful pictures. Houghton Mifflin 
$1.50. 

Tue Happy Birtupay Letter, by 
Marjorie Flack; pictures by Jay Hyde 
Barnum. Makes writing a letter seen 
very interesting. Houghton Mifflin, 6 
cents. 


Third and Fourth Grades and Up 


Curious GeorcE Takes A Jos, by i. 
A. Rey. George, who is a monkey, ani 
therefore curious, follows a typicd 
American career, from window washer 
to Hollywood; jolly pictures. Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.50. 

U. S. Means Us, by Mina Turner; 
illustrated by Lloyd Coe. A very simple 
statement of the organization of our gor 
ernment, which young children can uw 
derstand. Could be used in first and 
second grades. Houghton Mifflin, $1.50. 

Now try THIs, by Herman and Nin 
Schneider; illustrations by Bill Ballar 
tine. A Second Picture Science Book 
Moving is a big part of the world’s work 
Science brought out of the laboratory 
and related to everyday life. Age 7-ll, 
Grades 2-6. Scott, $1.50. 


Junior High and Upper Grades 


Deep Woop, by Elleston Trevor; illus 
trated by Stephen J. Voorhies. A fant 
ful story of animals, of the Uncle Remus 
type, Old Stripe the badger, Skip Squit 
rel, Old Candles, the hedgehog, an 
others. The tone and setting are modem 
“With its wise humor and love of woot 
land things, this is a friendly story, ful 
of enchantment for all readers, whatevt 
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their age.” Good pictures; Longmans, 
$2.50. 

Taree WitHout Fear, by Robert C. 
Du Soe; illustrated by Ralph Ray, Jr. 
Dave Rogers shipwrecked off the coast 
of Baja California, manages to make 
shore. He finds in his wanderings Pedro 
and Marie who are walking to Santo 
Tomas. They have much knowledge of 
the country, and together they lead a 
Robinson Crusoe existence full of adven- 
tures which are exciting, but believable. 
Interesting reading; Longmans, $2.25. 

On Hampton STREET, by Alice Wil- 
liams; illustrated by Anne Vaughn. The 
Edwards family came from Wales, so 
you would expect to find them singing. 
Music and singing form a large part of 
the life of the family. They are a happy, 
affectionate and busy group, living a 
typically American life, and very worth 
knowing. Longmans, $2.25. 


* * * 


YOUNG AMERICA 


OUNG America Reader, for grades 
3-5, and Young America Junior 
Reader, for grades 1-3, are published 
weekly during the school year, Septem- 
ber through May, by Eton Publishing 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Subscription and editorial office is at 
32 East 57th Street, New York 22; school 
subscription rate 30 cents per semester 
(16 issues), in classroom orders of five 
or more; single subscriptions 70 cents 
per school year; editor is Nancy Larrick. 
Write for sample copies; these illus- 
trated weeklies are praiseworthy supple- 
mentary materials. 


Additional Book Notes on Pages 28-31. 


* * 
NOW AND THEN 


By Mary Pauline Gilbert, Fifth Grade 
Teacher, San Pablo Schools, 
San Pablo, Contra Costa County 


N every hand we hear that the pub- 

lic schools are inadequate, incom- 
petent, and generally in need of revision. 
We hear that children cannot spell, that 
they are not learning what they should 
learn. 

I know these things are not true. 

Children retain more knowledge than 
appears on the surface. They really learn 
more than we think they do. 

Years ago, when I was very young, I 
taught in a public school. Many of the 
children were poor spellers, just as they 
are now. A good speller then, as now, 
was unusual. 

I was agreeably surprised, after 19 
years away from the classroom, while 
Iwas caring for my own children, at the 
decided improvement in educational 
methods, 

Noticeable among other things is that 
today children are taught to work in 
gfoups, to give and take, to be tolerant. 
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No thought was given to this type of 
education a generation ago. 


But is it not important that a youth 
be able to cooperate with his fellow 
workers when he goes out into the busi- 
ness world? 

Is not a self-centered or a belligerent 
individual at a greater disadvantage in 
later life than a poor speller? 

Which person is more likely to suc- 
ceed, a good mixer or a walking dic- 
tionary? 

I was the janitor, too, in my first 
school. I had to keep putting wood in a 
stove to keep the room warm. I had but 
one small blackboard. The children 
bought their own books and other sup- 
plies. Sometimes assignments were given 
to me written on wrapping-paper. Not 
infrequently Jimmie and May had to sit 
together so they could use the same pen- 
cil. We were crowded then as well as 
now. I had 61 students in my room. 

Playground equipment was unheard of. 
For entertainments in the evening, we 
burned kerosene lamps. 

Our readers were printed in black and 
white. No bright-colored pictures graced 
the pages. Arithmetics were dull, page 
after page of black numbers and prob- 
lems to be solved. They contained no 
bright-colored pictures of boys and girls 
measuring colorful linoleum or buying 
luscious oranges or rosy apples at the 
grocery store. Our arithmetics now, show 
this practical application of mathematics. 





Geography meant studying maps and 
learning names of places. Now, in our 
social studies, we learn that certain races 
of people live in those places and that 
they work and play in a different way 
than we do. The pink and green squares 
and rectangles mean more to us. 

History meant memorizing dates, while 
now we tie certain events with other 
events so that the dates are more easily 
remembered. We compare historical data 
with what is happening today and what 
might happen in the future. 

Teaching now is a game. It used to be 
drill, drill, drill. It is all so much more 
interesting to students as well as the 
teacher. 

The school today is a miniature world. 
We work and play, rest and eat. A cafe- 
teria would have been a blessing in my 
early teaching days. Some of my chil- 
dren appeared to be under-nourished. 
Susanna had tuberculosis. Symptoms in- 
dicated an advanced case. But she in- 
sisted on coming to school and there 
was no one then to deny her that hazard- 
ous privilege, nor a law concerning the 
segregation of such persons. My school 
today employs a trained nurse. 


N MY HUMBLE OPINION THE PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS ARE DOING REMARKABLY 
WELL. MORE BOOKS, MORE ROOM, MORE 
TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, BUT MOST OF ALL 
WE NEED LESS BLAME, AND HOW A LITTLE 
PRAISE WOULD HELP! 


What Becomes of Gifted Children? 
THE GIFTED CHILD 


GROWS UP 


by Lewis M. Terman and Melita H. Oden 
answers with the histories of 
1400 “Terman babies.” 


Do gifted children maintain their intellectual superior- 
ity, succeed in college, in their vocations? Are they 
one-sided, maladjusted, undersized, nervously abnormal, 


short-lived? 


Is acceleration in school desirable for bright children? 


What is their marriage and divorce rate? What kinds 


of mates do they choose? 


This book “will be of greatest analytical importance to 
psychologists and teachers, but it is the lay reader who 
will reap the most enjoyment from probing into the 


exceptional mind 
absorbing reading. . 


. . The Gifted Child is fast-moving, 
.” The Atlantic Monthly. 


There is momentous importance for parents, educators 
and social scientists — for all who are interested in the 


development of the human race—-in THE GIFTED 


CHILD GROWS UP. 


At your bookstore — $6.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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School Staffs Enrolled 100°, in 
California Teachers Association 
for 1948 


SOUTHERN SECTION 

Imperial County—Brawley-Witter; Drop 
Four; Verde. 

Inyo County— Bishop union high school. 

Los Angeles County — Covina-Lark El- 
len; LaVerne Heights; Lawndale — South; 
Palmdale; South Pasadena-San Marino — 
Administration. 

Orange County — Diamond; Garden 
Grove union high school; Laguna Beach ele- 








~CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 


~ 


~ PROJECT 





Use white tissue or plain white wrapping paper. 
Draw wide diagonal stripes or repeat a simple 
design. For an evenly spaced design, fold an 
814 x 11 sheet of paper in half four times, then 
draw design in each space and trace it on the 
tissue paper. Color with CRAYOLA Wax 
Crayons. 

Remember, CRAYOLA does not smudge, is 
permanent and waterproof, 
does not bend in the warmth 
of the hand, works equally 
well on paper, cardboard, 
wood and fabrics. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
San Francisco Office: 5 Third St. 
Pacific Coast Factory: Los Angeles 





mentary; LaHabra — Lincoln and Wilson; 
Olinda; Orange Coast junior college; Paula: 
rino. 

Riverside County — Desert Center. 

San Bernardino — Cucamonga; Hinkley 
union. 

San Diego County — Chula Vista; Impe- 
rial Beach; Julian union. 

Santa Barbara County — Summerland; 
Vista del Mar union. 

Ventura County — Bardsdale. 


NORTHERN SECTION 

Alpine County 100%, Mrs. Gladys Lo- 
ganbill, Superintendent. 

Yolo County— Davis elementary and 
high schools; district superintendent, D. B. 
Marshall. 

Butte County — Durham high, Louis E. 
Edwards, principal. 

Glenn County— Hamilton Union Ele- 
mentary, H. J. Reines, principal. 

Placer County — Superintendent's Office, 
A. F. Bequette, superintendent. 


BAY SECTION 
First CTA 100% Enrollment 
For 1948 
Stanislaus County—Ceres Elementary 


School, Walter White, district superintend- 
ent. This is the first 100% enrollment for 
1948, reported to SEN. Hearty congratula- 
tions to Ceres Elementary School. 


CENTRAL SECTION 
Kern County — East 
school. 


Bakersfield high 
Tulare County — Allensworth; Dinuba 
elementary; Ducor union; East Lynne; El- 
bow; Exeter union high; Farmersville; Hot 
Springs-Posey; Ivanhoe; Kings River union; 
Lindsay unified; Lovell; Monson; Pack- 
wood-Tagus; Paloma; Reservation; Stone 
Corral; Sunnyside; Taurusa; Tipton; Visalia 
-—Carrie Barnett, Conyer, Highland, Jef- 
ferson, Sierra Vista, Highway; Walnut 
Grove; Citrus South Tule; Yettem. — John 
R. King, Secretary-Treasurer, Central Sec- 
tion. 

Madera County — Ashview, Bass Lake, 
Hawkins, Pershing, Raymond-Knowles, Ray- 
mond High, Ripperdan, Sweetflower, 
Tharsa, Washington, Webster.-——R. E. 
Kinney. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


F your NAME AND ADDRESS, 
as printed on the wrapper of 
your Sierra Educational News, is 
NOT CORRECT, please immediately 


notify California Teachers Associa- 
tion, 391 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco 8. Whenever you change your 
address, please let us know, stating 
your old address as well as your new 
one, 





TWO MACMILLAN TEXTS 


Two new Macmillan hi 

books are Basic Chain oe text. 

a » DY Bayles 
and Mills, and Basic Biotocy by F 
and Kambly. 7 OY Menton 
_Bastc CHEMIstRY represents an a. 
tirely new approach to the stud 
chemistry. It is a scientific study a k. 
man problems that lie within the r . 
of chemistry, presented through a reflec. 
tive-study method designed to make th 
student aware of the vital part chemig ; 
plays in his own every day life, The 
sequential organization, each unit re. 
paring for and introducing the next, 
makes each more difficult problem easier 
to solve because of the background 
knowledge already accumulated. Thy 
“tool” topics of chemistry are presented 
in the first four units. This not only 
simplifies for the student all his later 
work in the course, but prepares hin 
for the unusually thorough and detailed 
treatment given the subatomic structur 
of matter, in which all intelligent people 
are so deeply interested today. 

Major attention is given to organic 
chemistry as it affects daily living, jy 
the modern treatment of fuels, { 
drugs, plastics, etc. This is the first high 
school text to use the Meggers 1947 
revision of the periodic table of the 
elements, giving 96 elements rather thay 
92. A comprehensive manual of Labor: 
tory Experiments and Exercises is avail. 
able to accompany the text. 

Basic BioLocy is distinguished not 
only by its simple and clear presenta. 
tion of the fundamentals of biology, but 
by the interesting and stimulating style 
in which it is written. Both its authors 
are well-known in scientific circles, and 
Dr. Fenton is also noted for his popular 
presentation of scientific subjects for 
young people. The observational ap- 
proach is real training in the scientific 
method and encouragement to the forma- 
tion of a scientific attitude in thinking. 
The student is taught to observe what 
happens in nature, to reflect upon what 
happens, and to organize his thoughts 
and make generalizations about what 
happens. This method helps to develop 
in the student the habitual attitude of 
thinking scientifically, and at the same 
time makes the study more vital and in- 
teresting to him. 

Basic BioLocy is not a regional book, 
but in both illustrations and explane 
tions deals with all regions of our land. 
In addition to the general study of plant 
and animal biology, stress is placed 
upon heredity and variation, the story 
of ancient times and the importance o 
fossils, conservation, and health. The 
content covers all the principles of life 
science agreed upon by biologists and 
teachers as essential to a one-year cours 
in state and city syllabi. Supplementary 
reading references include only those 
books and magazines that are within the 
high-school student’s range of interest 
and understanding. The text is adaptable 
to either college preparatory students o 
non-college groups. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
RB. Curtiss of Visalia College 


IVE more school-days and R. B. Curtiss, 
F of Visalia, would have retired from a 
career in education spanning 36 years of 
high school and college teaching, but death 
came to Mr. Curtiss May 30, following a 


heart attack. 

Mr. Curtiss was a real teacher — meaning 
that he considered his job to consist of 
more, much more, than just classroom 
instruction. He took an unusually great 
interest in the activities of the school and 
followed school athletics closely. He always 
was interested in his pupils as individuals; 
he counseled with them about present prob- 
lems and future plans; and he kept in touch 
with many of them for years, especially 
during the war. 

“In his human relations he was a kindly 
Christian gentleman, always cheerful, willing, 
and cooperative,” was the thought expressed 
by L. J. Williams, president of Visalia College 
and former principal of Visalia Union High 
School, under whose administration Mr. Curtiss 
had taught for the last 20 years of his extended 
career. 

Mr, Curtiss was born Sept. 10, 1880, in 
Charlestown, Portage County, Ohio. He was a 
graduate of Oberlin College, in the class of 
1909. He married Effie E. Gray in Tarkio, 
Missouri, in 1911, and they moved immediately 
to Billings, Montana, where he taught for 11° 
years. Twenty-five years ago they came to 
Visalia, where Mr. Curtiss was to teach in the 
high school and junior college. At the time of 
his death, he was teaching engineering and 
architectural drawing at Visalia College. 

That the work he has done during his 25 
years in the Visalia school system represents 
an outstanding achievement is the opinion 
shared by both students and fellow faculty 
members. During the majority of these years, 
he served as drive chairman for the Red Cross 
and the Community Chest in the high school 
and college, 

The biggest part of his activities which was 
not centered around his school work was de- 
voted to his church. He was always generous 
with both time and money in serving for many 
years as an elder in the Presbyterian Church. 

He spent several periods of graduate study 
at Chicago University, University of Southern 
California, and other universities and constantly 


sought to improve his offerings to his students. 
— John S. Hansen, Visalia. 


* * * 


MODOC COUNTY TEACHERS 

: pe organization of Study-Groups for 
the teachers of Modoc County is of 

special interest to all teachers. These groups 

are designed to meet the specific needs of 

the teachers. 

Two groups meet and work with the two 
county supervisors at the county library 
each Saturday morning. These groups are 
purely voluntary. Their work should prove 
of great benefit to those taking part. 

The county has a Curriculum Council 
which has worked on the social studies pro- 
gram for the county and is now helping 
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two curriculum committees to plan work on 
reading and arithmetic for the coming year. 

These committees meet twice a month, 
once at a dinner meeting and once at a 
regular business meeting, to work on stand- 
ards of achievement for these two subjects 
for schools throughout the county. 

Dr. Eason Monroe, head of the language 
arts department, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, was in the county a few weeks ago as 
speaker on our institute program. He plans 
to return in the spring to work with 
teachers on the language arts program. 

Della Perrin, consultant on early child- 
hood education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, will be in Modoc County early next 
year for a conference with supervisors and 
teachers. 

Modoc County Teachers Association has 
voted to purchase $50 worth of new profes- 
sional literature for the library. — Edith 
Armor, Alturas. 


CURRENT EVENTS TEACHERS 


EACHERS who have ordered 20 or 
more copies of Our Times, Every 
Week, or Current Events now receive a 
copy of a helpful booklet, “Teaching 
Current Events,” 32 pages, published by 
American Education Press, 400 South 
Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. A 
presentation of practical and helpful 
suggestions for increasing the interest of 
current events classes. One chapter pre- 
sents the main methods for teaching cur- 
rent events, single topic, survey, continu- 
ing unit, discussion, and integrated ap- 
proaches. 
Another chapter lists and explains 77 










ENGINEERING EDUCATION 

T Marin Junior College, Kent- 

field, December 29, 30, the 
Pacific Southwest Section of Amer- 
ican Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting. 
Carlton Cherry, of the department of 
engineering there, can provide infor- 
mation concerning program, housing, 
and other details. 

Many important topics in Engi- 
neering Education will be discussed 
by competent leaders from the Pacific 
area. A feature of the convention 
will be an inspection trip of the 
shops, mills, and school at San Quen- 


tin Prison. 


different devices for increasing pupil in- 
terest in current events. Other chapters 
provide information on problems con- 
nected with testing student current events 
knowledge and making the best use of 
the various types of current events mate- 
rials. 


Geoffrey F. Morgan of Santa Monica, 
prominent Californian and nationally- 
known lecturer, now on an extended 
middle-western tour, plans to devote 1948 
to California. He has completed his 10th 
season with School Assembly Service, an 
all-time record for any speaker on their 
lists, no other speaker having completed 
more than 5 seasons. Mr. Morgan is 
well known to California school-people, 
as he has addressed many audiences in 
this State. 
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writing method. 
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The line of THOMAS NAT- 
URAL SHORTHAND texts is your 
line of least resistance in providing 
the kind of training that employers 


Find out for yourself why well 
over 100 California schools are now 
teaching Thomas Shorthand. 


Write today for your approval 
copies of this series of texts. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE - - - 


The series of THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND texts 
is designed to answer every possible need of shorthand 
teachers and students alike. To assure your students of 
attaining peak proficiency, select the system that is naturally 
easier to learn because it is based upon a simple one-way 





Write today for 


the astoundingly 
simple, FREE, 
HOME STUDY 
COURSE for 


teachers. 





NEW YORK I1, N.Y. 
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DEL NORTE COUNTY SCHOOL 
PROGRAM, 1947-1948 


By Carter B. Pirtle, Crescent City 


I. Personnel 

Perry L. Davis — County Superintendent 
of Schools. 

Carter B. Pirtle — Educational Super- 
visor. 

Ray H. Johnson — Recreation, Attend- 
ance, and Probation Officer. 
II. Current School Program 

A. Audio-Visual Educational Program 
Films: 


1. Fundamentals of Diet— health and hy- 
giene. 


IMPORTANT: 


Audio-Visual 
Methods in Teaching 
EDGAR DALE 





The why, what, and how of 
audio-visual education: the only 
book providing complete cover- 
age. 200 illustrations; innumer- 
able suggestions for practical 
classroom use. $4.50. 


Studying Chiidren 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL 
PROCEDURES IN TEACHING 


Here are the basic knowledge 
and tools for implementing a 
diagnostic and remedial pro- 
gram. Based on Dr. Torgerson's 
years of experience with Wiscon- 
sin children. $2.75. 


Methods of Teaching in 
Town and Rural Schools 


By E. L. Ritter and L. A. Shepherd, 
on the basis of their years of 
tield experience in lowa. $3.25. 


& 
Movies That Teach 


First authoritative analysis of the 
Army's wartime program as a 
guide for present use of movies. 
By Charles F. Hoban. $2.50. 


Statisties for Teachers 


A practical guide and workbook 
Zs M. J. Nelson and E. C. Denny. 
2.10. 


THE DRYDEN PRESS | 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 | 





2. Roots of Plants — biology and plant life. 

3. Butterflies — biology and animal life. 

4. Animals of the Zoo— primary science. 

5. Colombia and Venezuela — geography, 
regional, 


6. Passenger Train—elementary social 
studies. 


7. People of Western China—the world’s 
people. 

8. Airplane Changes Our World Map — gen. 
soc. studies, 

9. Westward Movement — American history, 

10. Using the Bank — arithmetic. 

11. Blocking In Football — athletics. 

12. Metal Craft — art. 

18. Symphony Orchestra — music, 

B. Audio-Visual Education Sources: 

1. Co-operation of Crescent-Elk elemen- 
tary school. 

2. Co-operation of Humboldt County 
audio-visual director. 

3. Co-operation of California State De- 
partment of Education. 

4. Co-operation of film companies. 

5. Methods used in county elementary 
schools. 

(a) Coordination with unit-plan of study. 

(b) Supplemental with individual studies. 

(c) Establishment of dates for visitations. 

(d) Pre-arranged dates for films from Hum- 
boldt County audio-visual education department. 


C. Supervision Program: 


1. Curriculum co-ordination to meet 


needs of pupils. 
2. Playground supervision. 


3. Establishment of pupil responsibility 
to meet life situations. 

4. To train pupils for balanced citizen- 
ship in the American society. 

5. To determine needs in class program 
of study. 

6. To test pupils and correct curriculum. 

D. Attendance and Recreation Program: 

1. To secure co-operation of school ad- 
ministrators. 

2. To improve attendance for State ap- 
portionment. 

3. To supervise and correct delinquents 
in schools. 

4. Advantages of having probation at- 
tached with the attendance and recreation 
officer duties: 

a. Law violation associated with irregular 
attendance at school. 

b. Additional authority provided when needed. 

ec. Educational program correlated with county 
offices. 

d. Probation officers deal with juveniles. 

e. Attendance officers deal with juveniles. 

f. When unit of government is small it is 
desirable to combine the two duties, 

5. Work Permit Needs: 

a. Understanding of child-labor laws, 

b. Education Code requirements met, 

¢«. Public informed of work-permit require- 
ments, 

6. Social Investigations of Community: 

a. Improvement of health standards. 

b. Child welfare considered. 

ec. Psychological examinations given. 

d. Community playground, 

e. Prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

7. Recreation of county elementary 
to pupils — 

a. Uniformity of playground equipment. 

b. Centralizing of buying supplies. 





ce. Organizing of elementary intra. 
inter-school sports, mural ang 





E. Music Appreciation Program: 
. Conducted by Herbert Goldberg 
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. Phonograph recorder used in School, 
. Albums of famous musicians Present 
to pupils. 

a. Uncle Remus, 

b. Treasure Island, and many others, 

4. Visitations to schools by two-week 
periods — 

a. 114 hours spent at each school, 

b. Albums presented to meet grade levels, 


F. Local Survey Committee: 

1. To determine location of pupils jn 
each district. 

2. To determine need for new schook, 

3. To centralize schools. 

4. To re-establish school-bus routes, 

5. Unionizing of last year —3 district 
1946-47. 

6. Uniting of 4 districts this year 1947.43 

7. To survey population trends, 

8. To promote educational needs, 

9. To prepare statistics for re-districting 

G. County Elementary Teacher Meeting, 

1. For discussion of school registers, 

2. For information concerning form 
needed by county office in preparation of 
State reports. 
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3. For information concerning county 
Indian school reimbursement fund. 

4. For detailed discussion of material and 
methods of using form No. J-31, form No, 
J-33, and data concerning the State school 
register. 

5. For information concerning daa 
needed by Attendance, Recreation, and 
























Probation Officer. 

6. For problems prevalent in each school, 
and their ultimate solving. 

7. To determine audio-visual education 
needs. 

























OUR PRESIDENTS 
ALTER S. HOSTER of San 


Jose is publisher of a striking 
and valuable book, 40 pages, paper 
bound, entitled Our Presidents at 
a Glance. 

It comprises brief biographical 
sketches of all the presidents of 
the United States of America, ex- 
cellent portraits and their views on 
the Constitution of the United 
States. It interprets the Constitu- 
tion and supports it with the words 
and deeds of eminent men. 

This attractive brochure is of 
great practical interest and help to 
all teachers of American history, 
citizenship and related subjects. 
There should be copies in every 
California classroom. 

List price $1; to teachers 60c; 
for further details address Mr. 
Hoster at 485 North First Street, 
San Jose. 
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HERITAGE FILMSTRIPS 


UR American Heritage, a series of 
6 teaching filmstrips, has been re- 
jeased by Reader's Digest educational 
department, according to an announce- 


ment from Arthur J. Crowley, director. 


of speech. Do“ you listen to® 


Paths) wee me ees of others 7 


FRA % 


The series represents the Digest’s con- 
tribution to the American Heritage pro- 
gram, now vitalized by the nation-wide 
tour of the Freedom Train. 

The filmstrips are for use in junior 
and senior high school English and social 
studies classes and in assemblies. The 
series also will be shown in Freedom 
Train ceremonies in 304 cities and towns, 
throughout all 48 states. 

The Digest’s first venture into the 
audio-visual field, Our American Heri- 
tage was prepared at the request of 
NEA’s Department of Secondary Teach- 
ers, without profit to the Digest. 

Accompanying the series is an illus- 
trated 40-page teaching guide that re- 
produces in sequence each frame in each 
strip. The series, packaged with the 
guide in a book-like file-box, is $19.50; 



































and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 
of education.” 


Compiled by the ug 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
ofover a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G.&C. MERRIAM CO 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


DECEMBER 1947 





order from local audio-visual distributors 
or from Educational Department of 
Reader’s Digest, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, NY. 


* * * 


PATHS TO ARITHMETIC 
CAN BE FUN 


By Mrs. Margaret McNerney, 
Los Angeles 


Ov’ Sixth Grade class promotes an 
efficient bank and loan system and 
learn by doing. 

Many teachers have found themselves 
utterly discouraged during the early 
months of school by students wishing to 
borrow money. 

This problem was completely eradi- 
cated by the Student Banking System at 
Colmar School, Bell Gardens. 

In September, 1946, at our first gen- 
eral class meeting, the pupils elected a 
banker and 3 bank directors. They were 
instructed to report at the following 
meeting with standards for borrowing 
money and duties of officers. 

At the next meeting the teacher sup- 
plied $1 for capital. The class adopted 
the following rules: 

1. Money may be borrowed up to 25 
cents per week. 

2. All money must be paid back by 
Friday at 3:30 p.m. 

3. Receipts must be written by the 
banker. 

4, No interest charges. 

5. Books will be audited by the direc- 
tors every 6 weeks. 

6. Banker may hold office 6 weeks. 

The following day the banker began 
making loans. Students receiving a loan 
carried away a statement showing 
amount, date, and student’s name. Upon 
repaying the loan the banker stamped 
the receipt-book stub with a_ special 
mark. He was solely responsible for the 
money, receipt-book and stamp. Each 
child respected the banker’s responsibil- 
ity and truly co-operated. 

Record of our January, 1947, finances 
showed capital $1; number of loans 68; 
capital circulated to the amount of $8.37. 

Student loans were recorded on the 
board. Those credited with 5 or more 
loans were marked preferred customers. 

The principal gave the students an in- 
teresting talk on the Teachers Credit 
Union. A 10-minute question- period 
brought forth a worthwhile discussion on 
bonding, charging interest and selling 
shares. Figuring percentage, totaling 
bank-books and writing letters to loan 
companies gave the students many en- 
joyable mathematics periods. 

On May 5, 1947, books were again 
audited. Capital — $1; Total loans — 96; 
Total amount $10.69. 

As for the teacher’s problem, it just 
disappeared! Through running their 
bank, they learned, co-operation, honesty, 
reliability and tact. 





Numerous new paths in arithmetic 
were delved into which should lead them 
on to further study. 


They kept the system going and were 
completely independent of the teacher. 
Many other schools are planning to use 
our system. It was fun! 


Approved, Harold W. McClellan, prin- 
cipal. 


Nature Lovers’ Library 
6 volumes 8% x 11, 2000 pages, weight 23 
Ibs., Lives & habits 3000 species birds and 
animals described by renowned Naturalists; 


1000 species illustrated, 300 in color. The 
Literary Mart, 8 East 33rd St., New York, 
offers this set to teachers for $29.50, pay- 
able $4.50 with order, $5 monthly; may be 
returned for full refund within five days. 


50* IN STOCK READY 
gy '58* FOR DELIVERY 


ins Band, orchestra, chorus, 


editor and staff, drama, 
typing, shorthand, book- 
keeping, commercial club, 


for —, council, —— 

all, rary, year guar 
= : FREE CIRCULAR 

‘commercial Award n Company 
MEMBERSHIP 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. Til. 


REDMAN SERVICE 


For The Laboratory 








CALL ON US 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories, 
Furniture - Apparatus - Biological Specimens 
and Chemicals, 

Quotations supplied on request. 


ed 
REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 21 





GEOFFREY F. MORGAN 


America’s Outstanding Speaker 
for High School 


ASSEMBLIES and 
COMMENCEMENTS 


Available throughout California in 1948 


All bookings made direct 


Address: 
533 23rd Street 


Santa Monica - California 
Phone 51117 


HAVE YOU AN 
APTITUDE FOR 


WRITING? 

Storycrafters Guild determines your writing 
potentialities with a FREE APTITUDE TEST, then 
teaches you fundamentals of ALL creative writing. 
You study current material editors have bought 
and published, You learn how to write Stories, 
Articles, Radio, Motion-Picture, Novels, Fillers’; 
specialty writing of all kinds under personal di- 
rection of Frederick Palmer. EARN WHILE YOU 
LEARN through Srorycrafters Guild Manuscript 
Sales Service. Send for FREE APTITUDE TEST today! 


Satan ranean perinonrteantcn 
| 





STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, Dept. 84 _ 

5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Send FREE APTITUDE TEST and details 
of Home- Study Course in Creative Writing. 
Mr. Mrs. Miss 


| Address 








L City 
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COMING EVENTS 


December 1-3 — National Association of 
Secretaries of State Education Associations; 
annual meeting. Santa Fe. New Mexico. 

December 2, 3 — California State Cham- 
ber of Commerce; 20th annual Statewide 
meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

December 5, 6 — CTA State Council of 
Education; semi-annual meeting; meetings 
of CTA Board of Directors and State com- 
mittees. CTA Southern Section Head- 
quarters. 

December 13 — School Library Associa- 
tion of California, Southern Section; Christ- 





MEXICO 


CHRISTMAS TOUR 


16 DAYS — DEC, 19- JAN, 4 
Fortin, Tasco, Guadalajara 
Private Homes — The Volcano 


EUROPE 


BY MOTOR 1948 
50 SUMMER DAYS THERE 
They beg us to help recovery by touring 
their countries and offer a 
warm welcome. 


JEHIEL DAVIS TRAVEL 
SERVICE 


6524 VAN NUYS BOULEVARD 
VAN NUYS - - . = CALIFORNIA 
Sign NOW! Parties Limited 
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mas Institute meeting. Royal Palms Hotel, 
Los Angeles, 10:30 a.m. 

December 15-18 — American Vocational 
Association; 22nd Annual Convention; 
headquarters, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

December 21—California Retired Teach- 
ers Association; a Tea, 2-5 p.m. At CTA 
Southern Section Welfare Home, Pasadena. 


December 25 — Christmas Day. 


December 27-29 — National Council of 
Geography Teachers; annual meeting. The 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville; for 
information address David J. Swartz, Hotel 
Concourse Plaza, New York 56, New York. 

December 28-29 — NEA Department of 
Classroom ‘Teachers; Southeast Regional 
Conference. Atlanta. 

December 28-31—Phi Delta 
21st National Council. Hotel 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

December 29, 30— American Society 
for Engineering Education, Pacific South- 
west Section; annual meeting. Marin Junior 
College, Kentfield. For details address 
Carlton Cherry there. 

December 29-31— Western Association 
of Teachers of Speech; annual meeting. 
Salt Lake City. 

January 1— Happy New Year! 

January 2— California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Southern 
Section; monthly meeting. Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Los Angeles. 

January 10—-CTA Southern Section 
Council meeting. At the Section headquar- 
ters, Los Angeles. 

January 14, 15 — California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Board of Managers; 
regular meeting. San Francisco. 

January 15-30 — The March of Dimes; 
national campaign. National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 

January 17—-CTA Northern Section 
Council meeting. Sacramento. 

February 5-7 — California Young Farm- 
ers; annual convention. Modesto. 

February 8-14— Negro History Week; 
national observance. For details write to 
C. G. Woodson, 1538 Ninth Street NW, 
Washington 1, DC. 

February 14—California Agriculture 
Teachers Association, South Coast Region; 
regular meeting. Salinas. 

February 12 — Lincoln's Birthday; na- 
tional observance. 

February 15-18 — Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development; 3rd 
annual meeting. Cincinnati. 

February 19-21 — American Association 
of Teachers Colleges; 30th annual meeting. 
Atlantic City. 

February 21-26— American Association 
of Secondary School Principals; annual 
convention. Atlantic City. 

February 21-26— American Association 
of School Administrators; annual conven- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


Kappa; 
President, 





February 22 — Washington's Birthday 
national observance. ' 

February 25-27 — NEA Department of 
Adult Education; annual conference At 
lantic City. eid 

February 27, 28 — California School $y, 
pervisors Association; Bay Section me 
San Jose State College. 

March 10, 11 — California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Board of Managers. 
regular meeting. Los Angeles. 

March 13—CTA Southern Section 


meeting. At the Section headquarters, Los 
Angeles. 





eting, 


March 15-20 — Elementary Schoo] Prin. 
cipals and District Superintendents; annual 
conference in co-operation with California 
Elementary School Principals Association, 
Long Beach. 


March 20, 21 — California Home Eeo- 
nomics Association; State Council Meeting. 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 

March 21-23 — California Home Ry 
nomics Association; State Convention, Pair 
mont Hotel, San Francisco. 

March 21-24 — California Association fo, 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrey 
tion; annual conference. San Diego, 

March 22-24— California Secondary 
School Administration, annual conference 
in co-operation with California Association 
of Secondary School Administrators, 

March 22-24— Western Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; annul 
meeting. San Francisco. 

March 22-24 — California Association 
for Adult Education; spring conference, 
San Francisco. 

March 22-24—California Society of 
Secondary Education; meeting. Haviland 
Hall, U. C. Campus, Berkeley. 

March 22-25—-NEA Department of 
Higher Education; 
Chicago. 

March 24, 25 — California Business Edw 
cators Association; annual State convention, 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 

March 24-26-—-UNESCO; U. S. com 
ference. Philadelphia. 

March 28 — Easter Sunday. 

April 2, 3 — NEA Department of Claw 
room Teachers; Southwestern Regiond 
Conference. Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Mary Virginia Morris of Los Angeles és 
vice-president of the department. 

April 5-7 — National Society for Prever 
tion of Blindness; 3-day conference; Hotd 
Radisson, Minneapolis; details may be ob 
tained by writing to the Society, 17% 
Broadway, New York 19, NY. 

April 9, 10—-CTA Annual Meeting 
State Council of Education; Board o 
Directors and State Committee meetings; 
election of officers. San Francisco. 

April 12-15 — Trade & Industrial Ars 
Education & Teacher Training; annual cow 
ference. San Francisco. 


national conference. 
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... yours with a “New Freedom Gas Kitchen” feaZcuing the new, “CP” automatic gas range 


To the happy homemaker with a kitchen 
like this, every day brings holiday cheer. 


There’s a lift in the bright splash of color. 
Deft arrangement saves miles of walking. Best 
of all, the “CP” automatic gas range takes 
over much of the work and responsibility. 

Self-lighting, touch-controlled burners run 
the entire heat-scale from low simmer to quick 
boiling. There’s automatic oven heat control 
...a time clock that cooks whole meals while 
you’re away. Your kitchen stays cool, thanks 
to efficient insulation. And the smokeless 
broiler... M’m’m, what meats! An automatic 


gas range, built to “CP” standards, cooks bet- 
ter, faster...costs less to buy and operate...is 
easy to keep clean. It all adds up to... modern. 


THE PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 


The West Prefers 
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